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Tony Blair yesterday played the 
Euro-sceptic card to deny alle- 
gations that Labour would be a 
“soft touch” over Europe, as 
John Major returned from the 
Dublin summit to face a 
“eliffhanger” vote in the Com- 
mons tonight on fishing policy. 

The Labour leader sought to 
maximise the threat of a gov- 
ernment defeat tonight with 
an assurance that he would be 
prepared to use the veto and al- 
low Britain to be isolated to pro- 
tect the country's interests, 
tei “If it is in Britain’s interests 
■ rto be isolated through thcure 
of the national veto, then we will 
be isolated. If it is in Britain’s 
interests to be in a minority of 
one, we will be in a minority of 
one,” he said. 

A Labour government would 
use the veto cm defence, taxa- 
tion, immigration andTjonto 
controls. But setting OBfeone of 
the central themes for the dec- 
lion, Mr Blair said thatMcMa- 
jor was weak in Europe because 
his government is divided. 

Hetanswcred the Ibry charge 
that European leaders were 
waiting for a Blair-led Labour 
government by arguing that he 
would be able to bargain from 
strength. “If we’re to stay in Eu- 
rope, the test should be: success 
or failure. 

“And the truth is, because of 
the jffroblems in the. Conserva- 
tive Party, we are probably in 
the weakest position Britain 
has been in -weak m terms of 
gaining the things we actually 
want since we entered the Com- 
mon Market,” he said on BBC 
Radio 4 yesterday. 

A Labour leadership source 
said: “W: are trying to do on the 
Europe issue what we have 
achieved on taxation. Europe 
was the last weapon in the 
Tory locker, and we want to 
neutralise it” 

Although an announcement 
is expected today on the selec- 
tive cull of 100,000 cattle at a 
cost of £20ftm, Mr Major will 
return to face demoralised 
Euro-sceptics when he reports 
to the Commons after the 
Dublin summit Conservative 
Euro-sceptics said that there 
was a “depressed mood” and 
some were still considering 


QUICKLY 


Indonesian forces 
‘Connived in murder 7 

Anned own, protected by police, 

stabbed and killed Indonesian 
pro-democracy demonstrators 
during ® raid on theft head- 
quarters in Jakarta in July, 
according to eyewitnesses in- 
tervieweo by The independent. 
Theft statements represent the 
first direct evidence of what has 
been, rumoured for months: that 
the Indonesian security forces, 
notorious for brutality in East 
Timor, connived in the murder 
of unarmed protesters in the 
country's capital. Page H) 
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sels^n^^icnltiire meeting 
after the vote to try to get a start 
on the liftingof the export ban 
on beef; beginning in Northern. 
Ireland. • ' 

The Prime . Minister is ex- 
pected to deflect Euro-sceptic 
criticism from his own back 
bench by accusing Mr Blair of 
weakness on Europe. Malcolm 
Rifldnd, the Foreign Secretary, 
yesterday accused Mr Blair of 
following the German Chan- 
cellor, Helmut Kohl, towards a 
European “superstate”. 

The Foreign Secretary re- 
affirmed the Government's 
readiness to refuse to sign a 
new treaty at the next summit 
in Amsterdam after the election, 
unless it won its demands 
to end “quota hopping” on 
fishing in British waters by 
Spanish trawlers, and to block 
the introduction of the 48-hour 
working-time directive in 
Britain. 

But Conservative Euro-scep- 
tics showed no let up in theft 
criticism, which now seems set 
to continue until the election. 
Supporters of John Redwood, 
the Tory champion on the right 
wing, accused Mr Major of sur- 
rendering the British veto over 
the legalisation of the euro and 
the introduction of the siabDi- 


currency. 

Euro-sceptics wH ques- 
tion Mr Major over reports 
that Germany and France will 
exclude Britain from a stabili- 
ty pact for those inside the an- 
gle currency, if Britain remains 
outride ft. . 

Risking inflaming the Euro- 
sceptics, Kenneth Clarke, the 
Chancellor, defended the new 
euro banknotes approved at 
Dublin last week. “They’re the 
modem type of European 
banknote with these psychedelic 
colours -which I think are there 
for security reasons - and 
they're; all right,” Mr Clarke told 
the Money Propumme an RBC2 
last night. 

■ ’“Thpy had to be deliberate- 
ly a hit Eurp and non-national. 
I thank, the^exritement of the 
3ritzsffi , pre$& is frankly, ridicn- 
Jptis- It&gis* tin? ^arosceptjc 
• prcsst'^cr0d '5o. ;'^et dxated 
ever again,” the 
Chancellor said. 

The- Prime Monster had 
hoped to return to London 
dainung a victory, after Tory 
backbench unrest a fortnight ago 
against the Chancellor, but 
Labour strategists said that the 
Iish’ government, which held the 
revolving presidency ofthe.Eu- 
ropean Union, had removed any 
points where Mr Major could 
make .his stand at Dublin. “We 
can’t see any cheer-lines for 
his statement today,” one 
leadership source said. - 

The Government has im- 
posed a three-line whip on all 
its MPs, including those who are 
side, to avoid a damaging defeat 
on the fishing policy tonight 
Euro-sceptic Tbry MPs wfl] be 
meeting before the vote to de- 
ride on tactics. Donald Dewar, 
the Labour chief whip, said it 
would be a “cliffhanger'*. 

A defeat would not bring 
down the Government but, af- 
ter Labour’s victory at the 
Barnsley East by-election, Mr 
Major is in effect in charge of 
a minority government- A 
defeat could therefore hasten an 
early general election. David 
Himbie, leader of the Ulster 
Unionists, said that his nine 
MPs, on whom the Government 
now depends for fts survival, 
would not act “capriciously or 
irresponsibly”. 
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Out and down: England’s stock in world 
cricket tut a new low yesterday in Bul- 
awayo - which means ‘place of the slaugh- 
ters’ -with a two-wicket defeat against 
Zimbabwe. Mike Atherton’s team began 
this winter’s tour of Zimbabwe and New 


Zealand with only those two countries 
ranked below them. England have lost 
three of their four one-day internationals 
against Zimbabwe; yesterday's 
victory Is only Zimbabwe’s eighth in 
63 one-day matches. Sport Section, inside 


Bishop sparks gay wedding row 
hv banking homosexual ‘unions’ 
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Andrew Brown 

Religious Affaire Correspondent 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
the Right Rev Jim Thompson, 
has re-ignited the Anglican civ- 
il war over homosexuality 
by suggesting that the state 
should recognise and the 
Church should bless stable 
homosexual unions. 

The bishop is careful not to 
| say that these unions would be 
marriages or that the clergy 
should enter into them. But 
he writes in his recently pub- 
lished book Why God ? iamin 
favour of strengthening the so- 
cial support for gay people to 
have sustained, faithful and 
loving relationships by legal 
agreement and by the prayer*, 
ful support of the church.” _ 

Bishop Thompson, who is 
seen as being chi the liberal wing 
of the Church of England, said 
yesterday: “One of the things 
that helps people cowards fi- 


delity in life is proper recogni- 
tion by society. I don’t believe 
.that recognition can be mar- 


riage; but there ou^bt to be a 
recognition of jointly held 
property in order that people 
will have things that bind them 
together” 

His proposals come in a book 
be has written to persuade in- 
telligent agnostics in their twen- 
ties, like his own two children, 
that the Christian faith is worth 
taking seriously. 

He argues that cohabitation 
or informal commitment lacks 
the long-term dimensions of 
marriage, but that Christians 
cannot condemn it out of band. 
'Although there are many who 
would like ethics to stand still 
where the Bible stands in 
every particular, this is neither 
posable nor desirable.” 

Lambeth Palace would not 
comment on Bishop Thomp- 
son’s suggestions. The Vatican 
has repeatedly condemned all 
attempts to recognise homo- 
sexual relationships. Last 
Thursday, Pope John Paul U 
said t hat gay marriages “threat- 
en society at its very roundanons 

»nd ThrwiiMK the future”. 


U - Jb 


However, the Rev Richard 
Kirker, chairman of the Les- 
bian and Gay Christian move- 
ment, criticised Bishop 
Thompson for not going far 
enough: 

"This is a step in the right di- 
rection. But it is completely lu- 
dicrous to exclude the clergy 
from such occasions, though 


I suppose they might be 
called uf>on to perform these 
ceremonies.” 

The movement, which cele- 
brated its 20th anniversary with 
a controversial service in South- 
wark Cathedral last month, 
maintains a register of clergy 
prepared to perform services 
of blessing for homosexual 
unions, though, like the bishop, 
it is careful not to call them 
marriages. 

Dr David Holloway, of Re- 
form, the evangelical group 
which protested loudest against 
last month’s service in South- 
wark Cathedral, said: “Bishop 
Thompson is a walking disaster 
in every respect both for the cul- 
ture and for the church. Look- 
ing at it as a citizen, I think it 
is very important that we resist 
here. 

“What we need in society is 
a strengthening of the norms of 
the marriage, which has to 
come about through cultural 
pressure." 

“Marriage as it has developed 
is sot biologically natural - to 


keep a father in a committed re- 
lationship you need a whole lot 
of other constraints.” Dr Hol- 
loway said. “The gay issue is 
the motor for the whole 
programme of destabilising the 
sexual culture, and the effects 
of that on children are disas- 
trous.” 

Even moderate iradftionaJiss 
like the Archdeacon of York, 
the Ven George Austin, were 
shocked by the Bishop’s pro- 
posal. 

“The traditional position of 
the Church has been that there 
people should keep it m their 
trousers. The Bishop of Bath 
and Wells appears to believe 
they should keep it in each 
Others” the Archdeacon said 
yesterday. 
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747 Jumbos 


Michael Streeter 

Expensive modifications of 
Boeing 747^irliners, including 
arourid WObased in Britain, are 
likely to be ordered this week 
fbD owing fears that the disaster 
of Flight TWA 800 was caused 
by an explosion in a fuel tank 

The C5vQ Aviation Authori- 
ty expects to hear from iisUnh- 
ed States counterpart the 
Federal Aviation Authority 
“eariy this . week” about whether 
'the changes are needed 

A spokesman for the CAA 
conceded it was “more likely 
than not” that the KAA would 
adopt the recommendations of 
the US’s National Transporta- 
tion Safety Board - published 
on Friday- as a directive. 

In turn, it is almost certain 
that tbe British organisation wiD 
immediately pass on the effect 
of the directive to earners based 
here, such as British Airways 
and Virgin. Allan tic. 

The cost of any design 
changes, which could run to mil- 
fions of pounds worldwide, will 
probably be born by Boeing, 
which might, also have to pay for 
the disruption caused by 
grounding die aircraft. The 
work would "be phased in over 
a set period, perhaps a year. 

: According to the CAA, which 
insisted that jumbo jets were 
safe, the directive is expected to 
highlight two potential areas of 
concern, one design-based, the 
other procedural 

One would require extra in- 
sulation between tbe central fuel 
tank and the nearby air-condi- 
tioner unit to stop fuel vapours 
over-heating. 

The other would be a re- 
quirement that the tank always 
be kept with some fuel reserves 
to prwent a build-up of vapour. 

Both changes address the 
theory of the NTSB - the US 
equivalent of the Air Acci- 
dent Investigation Branch - 
that an explosion from within 
a fuel tank was a likely cause 
of the TWA disaster, which 


killed 230 people in July, 

On Friday the board, which 
found no sign of a bomb or mis 1 
sile, wrote to the FAA outlining 
a list of urgent modifications of 
the tanks. Experts may now re- 
consider past unsolved air acci- 
dents in tiie light of the theory. 

Yesterday MPs called for ur- 
gent action over the recom- 
mendations. 

Gwyneth Dunwoody, Labour 
member for Crewe and 
Nantwich, said: “The volatility 
of aviation fuel in empty tanks 
has been a worry to the aviation 
industry for some time. 

“Responsible airlines will 
certainty act but the Depart- 
ment of Transport has a re- 
sponsibility to check on behalf 


Boeing and McDonnell Dou- 
glas said yesterday that they 
planned to merge to create 
the world's largest aerospace 
company with sales of 
$48bn, 200,000 employees 
and an order book of civil . 
and military aircraft worth 
$100bn. The new group, 
will manufacture about 
three-quarters of the world's 
commercial airliners. 

Business, page 16 : 

of British passengers.” 

However, there was a grow- 
ing fear among some experts 
that the recommendations may 
reflect a political desire to be 
seen to be doing something; 
David Leannount of Flight In- 
ternational said: “The NTSB dq 
not know what the cause is 
1 believe their thinking is that 
because they do not know the 
cause, they cannot use this as aif 
excuse for doing nothing.” j 
Yesterday British Airways* 
which has around 60 747s, said 
it had been carrying out its own 
checks since September and 
had found no problems. The airj 
line said it would implement and 
CAA directive immediately, a$ 
did Virgin Atlantic. f 
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Judith Judd 

Education Editor . 

Police are investigating allega- 
tions of fraud in a £250m gov- 
ernment scheme which aims to 
help adults retrain for jobs. 

Officials at the Department 
for Education and Employ- 
ment asked for the inquiry into 
bogus applications for career 
development loans. 

Police believe that some 
claimants have made multiple 
applications and some have re- 
curved money for courses which 
do not exist. Some of the 
fraudulent claims appear to 


have been highly-organised. 

Muristers agreed to guaran- 
tee the repayment of the loans, 
which are made by the banks, 
and the department has so far 
spent £29m covering unpaid 
debts run up by applicants. 

How much of this is due to 
fiend is not yet dear. Stephen 
Byera, labour's employment 
spokesman- and MP far 
"feHsend, said: “At a time of 
scarpe resources, it is vital that 
every pound of public money is 
used for its proper purpose. 
The Government should not 
have sat idly by and allowed this 
to happen. Improving people's 


Skills and equipping them for 
the future through career de- 
velopment loans is vitally im- 
portant" 

In parliamentary questions 
tabled on Friday, he asked for 
new safeguards to stop fraud- 
ulent claims being made. He 
also asked for an estimate of tbe 
fraud losses so far. 

The loans, of up to £8,000, 
are available for the unem- 
ployed or for those who want to 
train for a new career. 

Police are concerned that 
the high street banks involved 
did not always investigate the ex- 
istence of courses or check on 


the badtgrounds of applicants. 

.Forces throughout the coun- 
try have been warned that the 
scheme may be open to fraud. 

A spokesman for the De- 
partment for Education and 
Employment said: "You can't 
say that £29m has been paid out 
because of fraud. There is no 
direct link between default and 
fraud. 

“Some people have difficul- 
ty in repaying loans because they 
are on a low income. 

“Only eight cases are being 
investigated- That is a tiny pro- 
portion of the total loans since 
the scheme started in 1988." 


A range of measures was in 
place, ke said/to check the va- 
lidity Of applications. Tb get a 
loan, an applicant had to pro- 
duce a certificate from a train- 
ing provider. “The department 
guarantees a proportion of ca- 
reer development loans made 
by the banks to encourage them 
to make loans," he said. 

“This in no way relieves the 
obligation on the person to 
whom the loan is made to re- 
pay it to the bank. It is for the 
bank to assess whether to make 
the loan." 

Around JE250m has been paid 
out tbe scheme started.' 


Scotland Yard said police' 
had been asked by the depart- 
ment to investigate earlier this 
year. “Subsequent investiga- 
tions revealed a series of alle- 
gations of deception and 
investigations are ongoing." 

Barclays, one of the four 
banks involved, said it was 
working with the department to 
prevent fraud. “Barclays bare^ 
sponsible tender and, as with 
any Joan, it- appraises all indi- 
viduals’ financial circumstances 
when reviving an application.” 

Tr aining rsTahfishrnents were 
checked against the depart- 
ment's central database, it said. 


Convoy: Police escorting boats through west London yesterday for the International Boat Show at the Eads Court Exhibltiori~Centre*m 3-12 January Photograph: Jon Lawrence 


How the euro will straitiacket Britain 


The hard terms set for the sin- 
gle currency at the weekend 
Dublin summit makes eventu- 
al British membership inevit- 
able, according to Treasury 
sources. 

An agreement reached be- 
tween economic and finance 
ministers on Friday, and en- 
dorsed by heads of govern- 
ment in Saturday's summit 
conclusions, straps all member 
states into a strict economic dis- 
cipline, whether they join the 
cure or not. 

The report, from the eco- 
nomic and finance ministers 
(Ecofin), including British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Kenneth Clarke, says all mem- 
ber states have mutual interests 
and obligations in the monetary 
field. Indeed, the Muastrich 
Treaty saw that each member 
state shall treat its exchange rate 
policy as a matter of common 
interest. 

The European Monetary In- 
stitute put that legal treaty re- 
quirement even more firmly, de- 
manding "close policy co-ordi- 
nation" between the Euro-zone 
countries, and non-members, as 
"an integral part of the com- 
pletion nf the economic and 


Member states will be strapped into a strict economic discipline 
whether they join the single currency or not. Anthony Bevins reports 


and thus to have a central [ex- 
change] rate vis & vis the euro, 
thereby providing a reference 


monetary union process" It 
said Article 109m of the Treaty 
made it an “obligation" to treat 
exchange rate policy as a mat- 
ter of common interest “in or- 
der to ensure the efficient 
functioning and development of 
the single market'’. 

The assumption running 
throughout the text of the 
Ecofin report is that all mem- 
bers or the European Union are 
to be locked into what one 
Irish minister called “a disci- 
plinarian strai {jacket". 

One British source said once 
London had met the terms for 
single currency membership, 
the so-called economic con- 
vergence criteria - as John Ma- 
jor said it would - there would 
be little point in staying out. Re- 
maining out would mean ac- 
cepting all the pain of economic 
and monetary union, without 
getting any of the gain . 

Mr Clarke told the Commons 
fast week that there would be 
clear advantages from being a 
euro member, provided raem- 


Kenneth Clarke: Member 
states have mutual oM fri a tl on s 

bership was restricted to coun- 
tries genuinely strong enough 
to survive the rigours of euro 
discipline. He said that a single 
currency would not only reduce 
foreign exchange costs, making 
it easier for small business to 
compete in the single market, 
but would also force interest 
races down. 


“If a single currency could be 
made to work," Mr. Clarke 
said, “It is arguable that we 
might well benefit from it than 
most other aspiring states." 

A similar message has 
echoed over the decades, first 
when British entry to the Com- 
mon Market was being dis- 
cussed and, second, when die 
disciplines of the single market 
were being sold by Margaret 
Thatcher. 

Certainly, Mr Clarke has 
told colleagues that he was ne- 
gotiating last week for single 
currency entry terms that would 
last for as long as a decade, so 
that even if Britain did not join 
on the first wave, the eventual 
terms of entry would be ac- 
ceptable to Britain. 

But tbe Dublin text suggests 
it would be foolish for countries 
which qualify to remain aloof 
from the process if the summit 
lives up to its promise of deliv- 
ering a Euro “assured of its sta- 
tus as a strong currency". 

The Ecofin report says that 


once the euro is launched, there 
could be three categories of 
member state in the EU. 

Members of the euro are to 
be selected by qualified major- 
ity vote - with no one country 
able to wield a veto - early in 
1998, during the next British 
presidency of the union. At 
that stage, a oew European ex- 
change rate mechanism, the 
ERM2, is lo be created for those 
not joining up in 1999. 

Mr Major nas given firm as- 
surances that there is no ques- 
tion. of sterling going back into 
the existing ERM from which 
it crashed in 1992, to the great 
embarrassment of the Prime 
Minister, and a large-scale de- 
valuation of the pound. 

Last week’s Dublin meet- 
ings, however, appeared to as- 
sume that non-Euro states 
would join ERM 2. 

“While membership of ERM 
2 remains voluntary," the 
Ecofin report said, “member 
states with a derogation can be 
expected to join the mechanism 


adequacy of their policies.” 

The third group of coun- 
tries would be those that neither 
joined the euro, nor ERM 2. 

Nevertheless, they do not 
escape the strait) acket. The 
Ecofin report said: “Member 
states outside ERM 2 and thus 
not having a central [exchange] 
rate wQl present policies so as 
to enable appropriate surveil- 
lance in the oouncQ, which can 
make, when necessary, non- 
binding recommendations. 

“Tbs surveillance wiQ seek, to 
ensure that then policies are ori- 
ented to stability and thus to 
avoid real exchange me mis- 
alignments and excessive nom- 
inal exchange-rate fluctuations. 

The other disadvantage of 
staying out of the euro on a 
long-term basis will only emerge 
over time, but tbe Tteasuryis al- 
ready expressing concern that 
EU ministers will set up their 
own unofficial caucus meet- 
ings to lay down the direction 
of overall economic and finan- 
cial policy for the entire union 
to their own advantage. 



Eiml warning 
over Bill to 
ban handguns 

Former Foreign Secretary 

Douglas Hurd fuelled a 

rebellion today by backwoods 

peers in the Leads over the 
Bill to ban most handguns 
with a warning to the . . 
Government to “pause and 
dunk” rushing into legislation 
on tragedies tike Dunblane.. 

Mr Hurd, afco a former 
Home Secretary, said that 
quick action to curb gun 
ownership and ban knives may 
be a mistake bom of emotion 
and could hurt “tew^abiding 
minorities” while not 
guaranteeing public safety. 

His remarks wffl strengthen 
thnoppoation led by a 
crossbench aristocrat, the Earl 
of Strafford, today against the 
Firearms B34 which will ban 
all but 22 or smaller calibre 
handguns, due for its second 
reading in the Lords. As many, 
as 120 peers are believed to be 
unhappy about fhepibposals. 
■ The Dunblane Christmas 
record “Knockin’ on Heaven's 
Door”, performed by 14 
children from the Scottish 
town, was last night confirmed 
at Britain's top-selling single; 
just sax dayy after going on 
public sale. Co&t Brown 

Readers win 
lottery jackpot 

Up tb 350 Daily Mirror readers 
have become the first to scoop 
the National Lottery jackpot 
with a syndicate ticket issued 
free as part of a newspaper 
promotion. They will share 
£13m in Britain’s biggest 
newspaper cash pay-out 

The Mirror syndicate ticket 
was one of seven to share the 
£9.1m first prize in Saturday's 
Lottery draw. The newspaper 
buys 30,000 tickets each week 
aim issues syndicate cards free 
with the paper every Saturday. 
It is not yet known exactly 
how many readers will share 
the cash. The winning 
numbers were: 24, 12. 33, 34, 
42, and 47, with bonus 44. 

Food poison 
toll mounts 

Two more suspected cases of 
ELcoli 0157 poisoning were 
recorded in central Scotland 
yesterday, taking the total 
number of people with 
symptoms to 399. Of those, 

218 have been confirmed. 
Twelve people have died. 
Health board officials said 21 
adults and a child re maine d in 
hospital, with nine giving 
cause for concern. 


Interview with 
head’s killer 
angers ftO* 

A newspaper interview with ■ 
the teen aggr convicted of. 

stabbing to death headmaster 

Philip Lawrence was criticised 
by a senior Ibiy MP yesterday 

as outrageous. 

Sir Ivan Lawrence, 
chairman of the home affairs 
sfi ptfT committee promised to 
raise the question of 
convicted persons giving . 

interviews with the Press 

Complaints Commission after 
Learco Chindamo. 16, told the 
Sunday Tones in a telephone 
interview from his young 
offender’s institute that he 
prayed for Mr Lawrence and 


his family every night 

Sir Ivan said: “It is not right 
tha t » murderous thug can 
give interviews, like this and if 
they do it should be a 
disciplinary matter. 

“I shall also be seeing why 
we allow these interviews to 
ta ke place. Dealing with 
criminals is in the Code of 
Conduct accepted try 
newspapers." 

Formerwhip 
facing probe 

The Commons committee 
whose damning report last 
week prompted Paymaster 
General David Wwetts to 
resign is to meet today to 
consider its next moves. 

The Standards and 
Privileges Committee wifi ' 
meet in private at the 
Commons. Its agenda could 
well include whether to call 
a second Ibry - social security 
minister Anarew Mitchell - 
to give evidence about an - 
alleged committee-nobbling 
attempt 

As in the Willetts affair, the 
Mitchell case concerns a note 
written by a whip two years 
ago about the now-defunct 
Members’ Interests 
Committee's investigation of 
cash-for-questions daims 
against Tory former trade 
minister Nefl Hamilt on. 

Mr Mitchell, then a whip, 
was, despite Labour protests, 
a member of that Members* 
Interests Committee. 


Britons held 
in Colombia 

Three Britons have been 
arrested in the Colombian 
port of BarranqoilLa as they 
allegedly tried to smuggle 
cocaine worth an estimated 
£30m out of the country. 
Michael Haynes, his son Alan 
and a third man David 
Maurice Shaw were seized 
after 194 kg of the drug was 
allegedly found on their US 
registered boat Poia del Mar. 


Hoa^ftal visits 
waspiig money 

Thousands bfpounds of' ' 
NHS money is being wasted 
each year treating homeless 
people in accident and 
emergency departments 
when it would be cheaper 
and more effective to send 
themtoGPs. 

Research published today 
by the homeless charity 
Shelter estimates that each 
inappropriate visit to an A&E 
department costs the NHS 
three times the cost of a visit 
to a GP. Nearly six out of ten 
visits by the homeless were 
inappropriate, compared with 
30 and 25 per cent for the 
general population. 

The homeless often find it 
more difficult to be registered 
with a family doctor and the 
charity is calling for the 
system to be reformed so that 
homeless people are not 
excluded. Glenda Cooper 
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Budget problem. Finance solution. 


At only £9.99 per week (£11.97 inc. 
V delivery and VATl. the Dell Dimension' 

XPS P133s comes as the perfect 
■ ■■ 1* ^2 jail? 1 solution to your business. And your 
V IWmSIwt M budget. With its high performance 
graphres and sound, this mulrimedia PC 

- . m comes with MS Office Professional pre- 

pemium installed. So the system is ready to run. 

■PROCESSOR 

A 28.8 internal modem allows you to 
send faxes and could evert connect you to the Internet. All in. 
it's the perfect solution from the world's largest direct PC 
manufacturer* Do the business, call us today on 01344 724641 
and don't forget the first 500 customer orders will receive our 
“free upgrade to a Twelve Speed CD-ROM Dnve. "Sumnc 

” Free aU*r onh on (Ml On n f a v on XPS PI 111 Buww Bundle js specified here 
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DELL D&Q&DN XPS P133s BUSINESS BUNDUE 
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• 16MB 5 DRAM. INTEL 430VXPds« 
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WITH 2Mb VIDEO MBfQRY 
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• 06HT SPED CDflOM DRIVE 
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• INTEGRATED 16-flir SOUND ANOACS90 SPEAKERS 

• MICROSOFT- WINDOWS 35 SMS OfHCE PROFESSIONAL 95 
+28.8 PRfc-INSIALiED INTERNAL MQDgM 


FREE UPGRADE 

TO TWELVE SPEED CD-ROM. 
FIRST 500 ORDERS ONLY. 
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Shopaholic suffering: Christmas brings crisis 
for the women addicted to buying happiness 


Liz Hunt 

Health Editor 

The Duchess of York was one; 
Imelda Marcos was another 
while Paula Hamilton, the mod- 
eJ and former Volkswagen girl, 
transformed herself into one 
and says it saved her life. They 
are shopaholics, women ad- 
dicted to the act of shopping 
who find in conspicuous coo- 
sumption the satisfaction denied 
to them in their personal and 
professional lives. 

During the Christmas period, 
such women - and the vast ma- 
jority of an estimated 700,000 
shopping addicts in Britain are 
female - are at their most vul- 
nerable. They are caught up in 
the shopping frenzy which af- 
fects ■ us all — but more so. 
“Christmas and the New Year 
sales for them is like a red rag 
to a bull," according to Dr 
Richard Effiott, an expert on the 
^condition and co-author of a 
y new report. “The self-imposed 
restraints they Use to control 
their habit are threatened more 
than at any other time,'' he says. 

The report sheds light on a 
condition which is widely-recog- 
nised - its medical name is ono- 
mania - but treated as some- 
thing of a joke. It can be as de- 
structive to individuals and 
their famili es as drugs or drink. 
Most of the purchases are 
clothes which are often never 
worn. The average debts of 
shopping addicts are between 
£12,000 and £15,000. One 
woman owed £70,000 after re- 
mortgaging her house to -fund 
her habit The husband of an- 
other sued for divorce after she 
bought 160 pairs of shoes on his 
credit card. 

The first in-depth study of 
British shopaholics, funded by 
the Economic & Social Re- 
search Council and is published 
in full today, says some women 
attempt to shop their way out 
^pf despair and dissatisfaction - 
’*ralbeit temporality - as an al- 
ternative to drinking. 

Dr Elliott and Professor 
Kevin Goiunay say that the use 
of alcohol by men as a mood 
modifier is “socially acceptable 
behaviour until it becomes very 
extreme”. However the same is 



Top of the shops: Confirmed addicts (from left) Paula Hamilton, Imelda Marcos and the Duchess of Ybrk, who have transformed the mundane act of shopping into an art form 


not true for women. “For wo- 
men, shopping may provide 
a socially acceptable alternative 
to alcohol for mood repair," 
they write. 

Paula Hamilton would agree. 
She swapped one addiction for 
another. “Tve gone from an al- 
coholic to a shopaholic," she ad- 
mitted earlier this year. 

In detailed interviews with 
more than 50 shopping addicts 
aged from 39 ro 74. the re- 
searchers found that almost 
two-thirds shopped to excess be^ 
cause they were depressed - and 
the cause was usually -an un- 


satisfactory relationship. One in 
10 addicts said they shopped to 
spite their partners because 
they felt patronised and under- 
mined in their relationship. 
Fergie’s shopping sprees as she 
struggled through relationships 
with two rogue Ibean males and 
an absent PrinCe, appears to 
back this finding. In one after- 
noon she is reported to have 
blown £50,000 on 12 designer 
dresses, and £3.000 in an hour 
on 20 pairs of boots and shoes 
at a New York boutique. At 
then- peak; her debts were es- 
timated at £3-5m. 


Another tenth of the addicts 
surveyed .said they shopped to 
give meaning to Their lives. 
These are the “existentialist” 
shoppers, according to the 
study, disciples of the “I shop 
therefore I am" philosophy im- 
mortalised by Americas artist, 
Barbara Kruger, in a seminal 
piece of artwork. 

“The existential addicts are 
creating a sense of meaning in 
their lives through their con- 
sumer chokes ...” the report 
, says. “...This is not mere pur- 
suit of pleasure, however, but is 
part of a conscious process of 


self-development where the 
individual is seeking to create 
and maintain an identity which 
is founded on skilful shopping 
behaviour." 

It is claimed that Imelda 
Marcos, whose global shop- 
ping sprees and hoarded pur- 
chases were revealed after file 
downfall of her husband Fer- 
dinand, President of the Philip- 
pines in 1986, shopped aggres- 
sively to eradicate her humble 
origins and the rejection die 
suffered by wealthy relatives 
as a child. It is said that her 
home wasa garage shared with 


the famity car. Shopping to ex- 
cess reaffirmed her status as 
First Lady. 

In an accompanying postal 
survey by Dr EDiott and Profes- 
sor Gournay, less than half of 
101 shopping addicts said they 
were happy with their relation- 
ship, compared with a 75 per 
cent satisfaction rating of 282 
‘‘normal" consumers. About 40 
per cent of addicts had little or 
no interest in sex and 45 per 
cent said their sexual relations 
were unhappy. Comparable fig- 
ures for normal consumers were 
14 per cent and 20 per cent, 


Dr Elliott said that the 50 
shopping addicts in the main 
survey came from a range of 
backgrounds and income, and 
45 had an income of their own 
from a salary, an allowance 
or savings. 

Five were on income support 
or another benefit Seven of 
them said they had been phys- 
ically, sexually or emotionally 
abused as children. Nine had 
suffered a bereavement in the 
five years preceding the study; 
24 were divorced or widowed; 
13 had or were currently being 
treated for depression and four 




Some of the things said by 
people who took part in 
the study Included: 

“The only way to stop 
being depressed is to go 
shopping - but then it only 
comes back later.” 

Man, 51 

“Shopping makes me 
fr-get who I am - 1 fed 1 
can get away from the 
real me." Woman, 48 

I don't think I like myself 
very much really - except 
when I am shopping! Then 
I am my element" 
Woman, 30 

“It’s like time stands still 
when Pm shopping.” 

Man, 42 

“I don't really think about 
anything when I am 
shopping - it's just like 
escaping Into my own 
peaceful and trouble-free 
world." Woman, 67 

“1 fed somehow set free - 
as if I can look at and buy 
ail these things without it 
mattering." Woman, 33 

“I'm aware of where I am 
- the surroundings and all 
the beautiful clothes - and 
nothing else seems to 
matter." Woman , 41 


were taking the “feelgood” 
drug, Prozac. 

The one common feature 
among the group was that they 
all recognised they were shop- 
ping addicts, according to Dr El- 
liott. “They all to a greater or 
lesser degree showed the same 
pattern of anticipation and ex- 
citement prior to and during the 
shopping experience, feelings of 
guilt and remu.ac afterwards 
and a desire to keep their be- 
haviour and goods secret from 
others." More than 20 of the 
group said they had experi- 
enced worrying levels of debt. 


Every wardrobe in the land 
contains a lesson in humility’ 


Shopping Is my ideal abreactive 
therapy. There was a therapist 
called Honig, vogue ish in the 
Seventies, who used to sit on 
uncooperative patients. He 
■weighed about 200Ihs. 

Oxford Street is a bit like that 
for me. If I suspect that my mis- 
anthropy may be slipping! all I 
need is a couple of hours in its 
heaving bosom and I'm cured. 
Se [fridges alone receives around 
a million visitors in December, 
34,482 a day if you don't count 
Christmas and Boxing Days. 

And, passing through the 
doors of, say, the shopping cen- 
tre at Thurrock Lakeside is like 
entering some prefabricated 


Serena Mackesey casts a shop-worn 
eye over a seasonal obsession 


overspill of Hades. The under- 
world ran out of room same time 
around the Second World Wan 
now they house us in Nissen huts. 

Research into compulsive 
shopping has found that its vic- 
tims -generally women - do it 
mainly to restore a sense of 
power, or to assert individual- 
ity. Which just goes to show 
what an unreasoned thing ad- 
diction is. I assert my power by 
believing advertisements. I as- 
sert my individuality by spend- 


ing £49.99 on a beaded top 
available in sizes 10, 12 and 14 
in every branch of Next from 
Than ton to Inverness. 

Still, shopping is good for 
bringing the ego down to earth. 
There's no curative for conceit 
like the sight of your halogen- 
lit self hauling a pair of under- 
size trousers up your thighs. 

Retailers are proficient at 
pressing our inadequacy but- 
tons: inadequacy about income 
(other people can afford £13.99 


for a pair of socks), about our 
bodies (someone, somewhere, 
must look great in lemon), 
about onr adventurousness (go 
on - of course you can wear a 
catsuit). There is no wardrobe 
in the land that doesn't contain 
at least one lesson in humility. 

The more I shop, the more I 
realise that I don’t do it to feel 
good, I do it to glean attachment 
to less venal pursuits. Those spo- 
radic moments of triumph axe 
massively outweighed by reed- 

■* Sorr^thar^* t^largest wed 
Just one day in retail arcadia, 
and I'm ready for the therapist's 
chair - even Mr Honig’s. 


Motorists are driven to 
despair by poor signs 


4 



4 




Nigel Cope - 

Britain's road signs are a na- 
tional disgrace which costs the 
economy millions of pounds a 
year ; says a leading motoring or- 
ganisation. 

The British Road Federation, 
which represents 33 million 
motorists, says two-thirds or 
road signs within the M25 are 
illegible, inaccurate or incon- 
sistent. Though London is foe 
worst region, the federanon 
savs the problem extends to 
many other parts of the coun- 
try. The A556 in Cheshire, the 
M61/M63 in the north-west, 
the A3SM in Birmingham and 
the Leeds inner-city ring : road 
are also picked out for criticism. 

The federation's criticisms 
are included in a report called 
“Signins: the case for invest- 
ment”, “it says good signing 
contributes towards reduced 
speeds, reduced congestion and 
fewer accidents. 

Mark- Glover, the report s au- 
thor, says the cost of poor 
singing is estimated at £35ma 
year in London alone.. The 
costs include lorries getting 
last, businesspeople arriving 
late for meetings and a higher 
rate of accidents. 

The report has won the baa- 
ing of the RAC. 

Kevin Delanq', the RAC s 
traffic and road safety manag- 
er said: “The lack of investment 
in signing is not only short-sight- 
ed. It is a national disgrace. 
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An open letter to the Rt Hon. Malcolm Rifkind . Secretary of State for Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs 


r 

iear 1 Secrofa^ 

T his morning you are flying to Cyprus on what is indeed an historic first ever visit by a British Foreign 
Secretary. You will be visiting a country that for the past 22 years is under occupation and where people 
have been living in constant fear because of Turkey’s massive military presence. 

Many governments have repeatedly stated that the present situation is unacceptable. None has done anything 
substantive to change it. Several initiatives were undertaken by the UN Secretary General in this direction but 
all have failed. A plethora of Security Council resolutions remain uoimplemenred. The reason for the failure of all 
initiatives as eloquently stated in the Secretary General’s Report of 30 May 1994, is the lack of political will on 
the Turkish side. 

The Turkish Cypriots are constantly being forced to emigrate with die result that about 40% of them, 
especially the young ones, have left the island and most of them are here, in London. In the meantime Turkey 
is rapidly altering the demographic composition of the occupied area by implanting settlers from mainland 
Turkey. The threat that, in the near future the settlers from Turkey may be the only people living in the occupied 
part of the island, is very real. 

So, beyond the human suffering, the agony and frustration, we must recognise that the longer efrepresrot 
situation continues, the more difficult it will be to solve it. .... ■' 

We welcome the signals sent by the British Government that you are determined ip .tyei defectively and deeply 
engaged in the efforts to solve thejjroblem. In this respect it is important io bear ihinued the following: 

• Tolerance has never solved hj-fiie c»se of QpjpndTbfcr^re ^teiirated the Turkish 
occupation. Britain as a guarantee the territorial integrity and 

sovereignty of Cyprus gr^sajrVrolited ^tifo 'continuing Turkish occupation. 

• The presence of troops on the island and the continued ethnic cleansing, carried out by Turkey, 

■ ' .are a gross violation of the principles of international Jaw;.rhe several resolutions of the United Nations, 

• the principles of the Council of Europe — of which Turkey is a member — and the code of conduct of the 
: OSCE of which Turkey is also a member. . .... 

*. Denk cash’s dream is to become ‘President’ of a recognised state. He hopes that by blocking all efforts 
for a solution to the Cyprus problem, his illegal entity will* eventually be recognised. In this respect he 
' interprets any visits or meetings with him or the members of his illegal regime by foreign officials, in 
the occupied area or abroad, not as, an encouragement for a solution, but as a step towards recognition 
of his illegal regime? 

■ Cyprus will soon be commencing accession negotiations with the European Union. The period from 
now until these negotiations commence is ideal for making every effort ro reach a solution. Thus, every . 
opportunity available should be explored with urgency. At the same time any signals which highlight 
and magnify difficulties of accession of Cyprus if the problem is not solved, are not only unnecessary but 
are damaging the prospect for the accession process serving as catalyst for the solution of the problem. 


Run-around: Signs in Great Eastern Street, east London Photograph: John Lawrence 

fe a hiehJvcosHtf- the next financial year. It calls Mark Glover, signs at 
2SSBS oW™ for the Government to release the Elephant and Castle. lor e* 
reducing con- funds to local authorities to an- ample, one of London s busiest 
ration and pollution.'* plement minor works and local junctions, are m a temble 

The report criticises the Gov- safety schemes- It also advises Stole. 

to postpone the Government to lake ad- Mr Glover says that almost 
the London Resigning Project, vantage of more modern ma- every sign at foe rorad^ouMn 
which was duewsfr&rt earlier terials which improve the roufo London, ns of poor 3^' 
tiSWat a cost of £17.6m. It “reflectability” of road signs, ity. Some are out of dateJUeg- 
rtnsmoneddue to lack of making them easier to see, es- ible or m permanent daiknes. 
was postponed due to ^^ atru -ghL Others are rendered usel^by 

The federation says the pro- “Road-signing inj^donis peehgj; paint or are covered m 
granune should be reinstated in appalling." says 5e federations graffiti. 


Dear Foreign Secretary, 

Your mission will be successful if you send a dear message to Mr Denktash, that Britain wifl never recognise 
his illegal regime and that the British Government is determined to do its utmost for an urgent solution to the 
Cyprus problem. 

This is the moment for resolute action and nor declarations. 

We wish you every success in your mission and we will support fully any determined effort to bring an end 
ro the Cyprus problem. 


Marie Glover. “The signs at 
foe Elephant and Castle, for ex- 
ample, one of London’s busiest 
junctions, are in a terrible 
stole.” 

Mr Glover says that almost 
every sign at foe roundabout, in 
south London, is of poor qual- 
ity. Some are out of date, uleg- 
Me or in permanent darkness. 
Others are rendered useless by 
peeling paint or are covered in 
graffiti. 


si™ at V-6 

e. for ex- ° 3 _ 



George Christofides 

On behalf of the National Federation of Cypriots in Great Britain 


81 Park Hill * London SW4 9NX • Telephone 0171 978 1166 » Pax 0171 978 1177 
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Blair speech today will set out his plans for making education Labour’s leading priority 


‘Super 
heads’ to 
rescue 
schools 


Jucftth Judd 

Education Editor 


A new breed of super head- 
teacher, paid over the odds 
and r unnin g more .than one 
school, would be created by a 
Labour government. 

Under plans to be an- 
nounced in a speech today by 
Tony Blair, the Labour leader, 
successful heads would be paid 
to take over nearby failing 
schools. They might run another 
secondary school as well as 
their own, or one or 'more feed- 
er primary schools. 

Heads were last night scep- 
tical about the plan. John Sut- 
ton, general secretary of the 
Secondary Heads Association, 
said: “Having run a multi-site 
school, it isn’t something I 
would wish on my worst enemy. 
1 dunk heads will be chary of do- 
ing this. They may feel that their 
success would be diluted by tak- 
ing over other schools.” 

Mr Blair, who promised at 
this year’s party conference 
that his priorities would be 
“education, education and ed- 
ucation”, will make his speech 
at Rusltin College, Oxford, 
where 20 years ago the Labour 
prime minister. Lord Callaghan, 
made his famous attack on 
school standards. 

Mr Blair will also make plain 
his intention to make the De- 
partment for Education and 
Employment a great office of 
state alongside the Treasury, the 
Foreign Office and the Home 
Office. This was foreshadowed 
last week in a speech by Pro- 
fessor Michael Barber, a 
Labour education policy advis- 
er, who suggested that a Labour 
secretary ot state for education 
might live in Downing Street 
and have the use of Chequers, 
the prime minister's country res- 
idence, It reflects the high es- 


teem in which Mr Blair holds 
David Blunkett, Labour's edu- 
cation spokesman. 

Under the plan for good 
schools to take over bad, fail- 
ing schools would be identified 
by local authorities and suc- 
cessful headteachers from 
neighbouring schools would be 
asked to tender for contracts to 
take them over, Mr Sutton said 
be thought the only aspect of the 
scheme that might interest sec- 
ondary heads was taking over* 
some responsibility for feeder 
primary schools. 

There have been repeated 
complaints from secondary 
headteachers about low stan- 
dards of literacy and numeracy 
among pupils entering their 
schools. Another incentive 
might be the need to ensure a 
good supply of pupils to their 
own school in competitive times. 

Research shows that a good 
bead is one of the most impor- 
tant fadoTS in a school’s success. 
Local authorities already re- 
move those in charge of failing 
schools. Labour's proposal 
comes only weeks after a new 
head was brought in to restore 
discipline at Rulings School in 
Halifax, West Yorkshire. The in- 
comer is Peter Dark, head of a 
local grant-maintained school. 

Labour has already said that 
it will dose t ailin g schools and 
reopen them under new beads 
and governing bodies. A head 
who took over a failing school 
would be able to sack teachers 
and the re maining staff would 
be deployed across both 
schools. If the school still failed 
it would be shut down. 

Mr Blair wfll call for a new 
consensus in education and the 
end to battles between right and 
left, teachers and politicians 
which have been a feature of the 
last 30 years. 

leading article, page 11 



Pupils with purpose: GCSE candidates at Grange Upper School attending the extra Sunday classes yesterday ' . Photographs: Tim SmittVGuzelian 


Sunday lessons aim to raise 




Wahid Akhtar, administrator of the Sunday scheme which 
uses teachers from the Bradford Study Support Network 


Judtth Judd 

Inner city schools throughout 
the country are trying to im- 
prove their exam results by 
teaching pupils for longer 
hours. The West Yorkshire 
comprehensive which has de- 
cided to open on Sundays is the 
latest example of this use of ex- 
tra schooling. 

Grange Upper School in 
Bradford which came near the 
bottom of last month's school ex- 
amination pe rformance tables is 
preparing its GCSE candidates 
by giving them extra lessons in 
maths, English, science and per- 
sonal and social development on 
Sundays. About 85 per cent of 
the school's pupils are Muslim 
and manyjgpeakEngHsh as a sec- 
ond language. > 

After-school homework chibs 
where GCSE pupils can do su- 
pervised homework and re- 


ceive extra tuition are becom- 
ing increasingly common espe- 
cially for inner-city pupils. The 
Prince's TTust has funded a 
number of homework dubs, 
including some in Bradford. A 
two-year evaluation of the pro- 
ject by Professor John 
MacBeath of Strathclyde Uni- 
versity found that nine out of ten 
pupils through the scheme in- 
creased their chances of pass- 
ing exams. 

Homework chibs are usual- 
’ held at the end of the school 
y, but some local authorities 
— snrfi as Rj rmfngham — are lay- 

ing on extra activities at week- 
ends. Birmingham Children’s 
University offers primary pupib-. 
many subjects from maths* to 
d rama on Saturday morning^, 
and offers summer holiday^ 
workshops. : 

Birmingham city council alsd 
combines with the Asian and 


lyhe 

day. 


Afro- Caribbean communities 
to fund Saturday supplementary 
schools in the basics. 

For secondary pupils, there 
is the University of the Fhst Age 
,which offers additional oppor- 
tunities for study in the sirmmer 

holidays. 

City Technology Colleges, 
set up by the Government with 
help from industry, stay open 
for longer hours than most 
State schools in an effort to raise 
standards. 

Labour has promised sum- 
mer schools to help pupils catch 
up with reading before they en- 
ter secondary school. However, 
research shows that there is no 
simple relationship between 
more work and higher stan- 
dards. For example, school in- 
ispectbrs have emphasised in 
-their reports that homework 
may be worthless if it is not well 
thought out 


Nurses 
to get 
power to 
give out 
drugs 


Cofin Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 

Nurses are to be given new pow- 
ers to prescribe drugs under 

guidelines agreed with the GPs 

under the NHS White Paper 
due to be published tomorrow . 

The aim of the White Paper, 
Primary Care: Delivering the Fu- 
ture, is to allow family doctors 
to expand their surgeries into 
cottage hospitals, capable of of- 
fering patients small opera- 
tions, more clinics with hospital 
consultants, and specialist care 
such as sports clinics, without 
the need for expensive and 
distressing stays in hospital. 

A bill is already going 

through the Lords to expand the 
range, but Stephen Dorrell, the f- 
Secretary of State for Health, 
will use the White Paper to- 
morrow to bring forward deci- 
sions which do not need 
legislation- in an attempt to put 
Labour on the defensive over 
the health service in the run-up 
to the election. 

Labour is expected to see the 
White Paper as a diversion to 
keep attention off a threatened 
winter crisis in NFS hospitals, 
where GPs have been forced in 
some areas to delay operations 
for patients until next April 
when some of the extra £1.6bn 
for the NHS becomes available. 

About 70 initiatives are to be 
taken during 1997 under the 
White Paper. Many are small 
detailed changes to raise the 
morale of GPs, but the overall 
aim is to neutralise family doc- 
tors as an election issue before 
the campaign begins in earnest 

The White Paper will deliv- 
er many items which have been 
on the GPs* shopping list fc^ 
some time, including more in? 
centives to rejoin practices af- 
ter career breaks to start a 
family, more retraining, a dou- 
bling to £50m of the money for 
research and development, and 
inclusion in the NHS pension 
scheme for practice teams. 

The plans include extending 
the eristingmiiseprescribtng pi- 
lot scheme from April 1997 in 
500 GPs’ practices where a to- 
tal 1,500 nurses will be given 
| prescribing power. 


Something to appreciate 


You only have to use a Fujitsu 
ErgoPro PC to appreciate the 
benefits of its ergonomic design 
and its superb manufactured 
quality. 

You only have to look at the next 
paragraph to appreciate our latest 
special offer prices. 


For example, you can now buy a 
16Mb, 120 Mhz Fujitsu ErgoPro 
PC, complete with 14” screen and 
a 3 year warranty, for just £879 
(£1032.83 foe vat). Phone us now for 
more details. As you’ll appreciate, 
these prices can’t last forever! 



e452/120 

• INTEL 120Mhz Pentium 0 Processor 

• 16MB EDO RAM max 128MB 

• 1.2GB E-IDE hard disk 

• 3 year warranty 



X453/133 

• INTEL 133Mhz Pentium® Processor 

• 16MB Synchronous DRAM max 128MB 

• 1.2GB E-IDE hard disk 

• Integrated 10/100Mbps Ethernet 

• 3 year warranty 


Phone us now on 

0345 123 555 

for more details. 


FUjlTSU 

PC's • NOTEBOOKS • SERVERS 


Any light 

makes 
hands work 



At least it does with the Citizen Eco-Drive. Powered by light, just a few minutes is 
enough to make it run and run. A few hours keeps it going for up to six months. So 
you’ll never need to change the battery. A performance you’d expect from Citizen, 
the first to bring the world this technology. Prices from £79.50. Model illustrated £125. 
3 year guarantee. For a brochure and your nearest stockist, call 01753 897210. 

•CITIZEN Eco-Drive 
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W . tie Volvo desler and test drive 


**' * , ' Volvo desler and test drive the new S40. 
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Robert Sau Iters says his outspoken remarks about Blair were not extraordinary 

Why the 
chief of the 
Orange 
Order had 
to eat his 
words 


David McKJttridk 
Ireland Correspondent 

The newest addition to the 
leadership of Ulster Protest- 
antism spent the weekend light- 
ing a rearguard dam age - 
limitation action against a bar- 
rage of criticism of his alleged 
anti-Catholicism. 

Far from enjoying a honey- 
moon period, Robert Sau Iters 
was only minutes into his new 
office on Wednesday, having 
been elected Grand Master 
of the Orange Order, when 
he found himself enmeshed 
in controversy focused on the 
Labour Party leader, Tony Blair- 

On 12 July, as the Belfast 
head of the order, Mr Sautters 
had delivered a strong attack on 
the Labour leader, declaring he 
had “sold his birthright by mar- 
rying a Romanist and serving 
communion in a Roman 
Catholic church. 


Saulters had 
attacked Blair, 
claiming he 
“would sell "his 
soul to the devil 
himself. He 
is not loyal to 
his religion’ 


“He would sell his soul to the 
devil himself. He is not loyal to 
his religion.” 

On Wednesday, Mr Sa ulters. 
fresh from an election he was 
clearly surprised to win, was ush- 
ered blinking into a news con- 
ference where, in his words, "the 
media were set up with their 
flashing cameras and their 
lights”. 

When questioned about his 
Blair remarks, he stuck by them, 
repeating his view that the 
Labour leader was “disloyal". 


In the days that followed Mr 
Saulters was denounced as big- 
oted, prejudiced, an utter dis- 
grace, narrow-minded, offens- 
ive and deeply sectarian. 

Yesterday, he beat a judicious 
retreat from his earlier re- 
marks, conceding in a BBC 
Radio 4 interview: “Yes, I do re- 
gret it now, because this is 
something that was said six 
months ago, and this was after 
a week of mayhem.” 

On a local BBC Radio Ulster 
interview, he was somewhat 
less contrite when asked if he 
regretted his remarks. 

"Well, if this is the way the 
media play the game, yes, it will 
mean making me more careful 
[but] what I said l don't think 
was anything extraordinary." 

It has been a short and very 
sharp lesson in image projection 
■ and public relations for the 
. previously low-profile Belfast 
accountant who, at the age of 
61, has been thrust into the 
loyalist limelight. 

Bom in a peaceline district of 
west Belfast, he has been a qui- 
et, stolid, traditional member of 
the order for 44 years. 

A senior Orangeman who has 
known him for decades said pri- 
vately: "His election was a 
surprise. Bobby always was a 
quiet kind of a cratur. 

“He would always have been 
reasonably hardline, in lodge, 
but he never usually went out 
and shouted " 

Another Orangeman said: 
“I think he's a poor choice. He'll 
be totally out of his depth. 
That Blair speech was playing 
to the rank and file, things like 
that would appeal to their ba- 
sic instincts. 

“It shows how inexperienced 
he was, saying things like that 
with the media present." 

The significance of Mr 
Saulters’s elevation is that the 
Orange institution, which has 
always been extremely impor- 
tant in Northern Ireland polit- 
ical and cultural life, has been 
placed to centre-stage following 
last July's confrontation at 
Drumcree. 
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Victims of Abuse Appeal 





Glenda Cooper 


The question oLcontroveisial 
marches, and the issue of how 
Protestant rights to march can 
be balanced against Catholic 
rights to be left m peace, is now 
of vital import 
There are already serious 
anxieties in official circles that 


next July could bring a re-run 
ofDrumcree. 

Many rank and file Orange- 
men and Unionists look back on 
the events of last summer as 
victory. But many other 
Protestant elements, particularly 
in the business sphere, view it 


as a protest too far, which in- 
flicted great economic and po- 
litical 

As one senior Orangeman 
said sadly: “It nearly wrecked 
the country." 

It is known that the Orange 
Order is already making moves 


Tory dame puts noses out of joint 


Steve Boggan 

Dame Elaine Kelleil-Bowman. 
one of the grander dames of the 
Conservative Party, has be- 
come the latest in along line of 
MPs to be accused of having 
their noses in a trough. But in 
her case, the trough is real. 


Dame Elaine has upset res- 
idents in the picturesque village 
of Slyne, near Lancaster, by car- 
rying off two stone troughs and 
rivo limestone balls when she 
moved house recently. Al- 
though (he items, dating back 
to 1650, were on her land, vil- 
lagers and members of the lo- 


cal historical society say they 
were there before she arrived 
and should be returned as part 
of the village’s heritage. 

Allan Rushton, a local his- 
torian. said: “She's not even our 
MP. Those troughs are more 
than 300 years old and are part 
of our history. I am surprised 


that she didn’t take the stocks 
as well.” 

Dame Elaine has written to 
say she took the items, valued 
. at £8,000, as a reminder of a 
happy home. But Lancaster 
council is checking to see if 
planning permission should 
have been obtained. 
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Lloyds Bank 
customers 

useTSB cask 




That's use of an extra 1,890 cash machines free of 
charge. So now you are even closer to your money. 
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Bank 


THE THOROUGHBRED BANK. 
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7 % 

Other Industrial 


Only 12% of the World’s production of 
wood is used in papariiakir^. 


The protracted nature of much 
child abuse, with some chil- 
dren enduring years of torment, 
is revealed by an extensive col- 
lection of victims’ letters pub^ 
fished today. ' 

The National Commission 
of Inquiry into the Prevention 
of Child Abuse received letters 
from more than 1,100 people 
describing what they had suf- 
fered, what helped or hindered 
them koto telling anyone and 
how they feel abuse could be 
prevented. 

_ . Since fee commission was set . 
tip in 1994- it has heard from 
1,121 victims, nearly 9 out of 10 
of whom are female. For the 
majority their abase started be- 
fore they turned 11; for some, 
it lasted 18 years: 

More than 60 per cent pf 
writers said they bad experi- 
enced abuse from members of 
their family; mostly from fa- 
thers. Common contributing 
factors were relationship prob- 
lems, parents’ 31-health, fear, 
blackmail and alcohol abuse in 
the abuser. 

One writer said: “My sti 
father used blackmail to 
me touch him intimately ... He 
had caught me using money my 
mother had given me for the toi- 
lets on the seafront one evening 
to play the slot machines, so of 
course he told me he would 
shop-me to my mother. Unfor- 
tunately it seems 1 was more ter- 
rified of looking a thief to my 
mother than being felt up by my 
stepfather.” 

Many were pushed into leav- 
ing home, gettmg married or be- 
coming homeless. Only one in 
four said that the abuse had 
stopped because they had told 
. someone. ■ 


"I was so distressed on one 
particular incident 1 was crying,” 
said one writer. “He was at- 
tempting to dress me before ray 
mother came, only this time he 
had no chance to unlock the 
door. He was at last caught. My 
mother's frantic yelling and 
blasphemy still rings in ray ears.” 

■ The commission is calling for 
a national body for adult sur- 
' vivors to be set up to provide 
support and a 24-hour tele- 
phone helpline. Otherwise the 
experience of one writer 
remain common: “I never got* 
any help because no one knows. 
One day, I wonder, will it ever 
come out? Why do i feel so bad. 
like it was my fault?” 

This year. The Independent's 
Victims of Abuse Christmas 
appeal is in support of work by 
the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, 
including its helpline, giving di- 
rect support to victims, and 
projects to help prevent future 
abuse. 

Britain's leading charity in the 
field, it runs more than 120 pro- 
jects, offering counselling and 
therapy to abused children as 
well as carrying out its own in- 
vestigations. The charity relies 
on public donations for 85 peT 
cent of its income and we would 
like you to contribute. 

Your money will go to help 
projects such as the NSPCC's 
freephone helpline which takes 
on average L200 calls a week, 
the London Investigation Team, 
which works with police and S’m 
dal services to investigate pae* 1 
dophfles, and the Kaleidoscope 
project in Newcastle, winch 
treats children who have abused 
other children. 

■ ‘Childhood Matters' Volume 2 
is available from the Stationery 
Office ; price £35. 


Under fire: Robert Sautters, new Grand Master of Ulster’s Orange Order, who is fighting criticism over anti -Catholic 
remarks about Tony Blair. Mr Saulters succeeds the Rev Martin Smyth, who held the post for 24 years Photograph: ft 


aimed at reaching some mea- 
sure of agreement in order 
to avoid another full-scale 
confrontation. 

As the Order’s new head, Mr 
Saulters is about to be plunged 
into the most sensitive and pro- 
tracted negotiation of his ufe 
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Low, Low, Low! 

First Telecom's customers enjoy savings of up 
to 60 °b on their national and international 
calls throughout the year. Now, for the holiday- 
period only, our prices are even lower. 

So make sure you spread the festive spirit to 
absent family and friends. You can phone any 
of the selected destinations listed below, 
between 23rd December and End January,’ by 

simply calling our Freephone number. 
FIRST TELECOM BT XMAS RATES' 


USA 7p 

29p 

Canada - 12p 

29p 

France - 1 6p 

29 p 

Germany - l 6p 

29p 

Austr alia - 1 3p 

^6p 

Japan - 25p 

73p 

Hong Kong 27p 

65p 

Nigeria - 5Gp 

£1 .10p 

Pakistan - 7 Op 

£1 .?.Gp 

Bangladesh - SQp 

£1.2Sp 

Discounted rates are available 

to 3 further 23 

3 destinations 
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0800 376 6666 
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^Stepping out: Costumes that Leon Bakst designed for the character Echo in Nanisse (toft); Zobeide in Sc/y^e/^MteTand forThe^le^ing Princess^ Photographs: Somes's 


Kaisavpawzg a cha rmin g con- 
ccptksj . vSW'worc a greenish 
bodice;'t6e top edge trimmed 
with fekhers, the lower ending 
mamas&tif swansdown fitting 
ctoseto tfeehjp ...” 

Fiv^fitiier ballet costume 
deSsqp£b£Bak5t are in duded in 
tbe RnSsaan sale at Sotheby's. 




The headpiece of Bakst's 
design lor 77te Firebird 

Among them are his elaborate 
Persian costume for the char- 
acter of Zobeide from 
Scheherazade, complete with 
turban, cape and red pan- 
taloons (estimated at up to 
£30,000) and the Hellenic trans- 
parent blue dress and cloak he 
designed for the character of 
Echo from Narcisse (up to 
£22,000). 


Recycling 
in London 
to get 
£35m help 


II 
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Nicholas Schoon 

ffoironment Correspondent 

The Government will today an- 
nounce a multi-million pound 
grant to boost recycling. The 
plan is that three years from 
now the great majority of Lon- 
doners will be served by door- 
to-door collection schemes for 
waste cans, paper and glass 
and plastic bottles. 

The rapid expansion of re- 
cycling should create 1,500 jobs, 
drastically reduce litter and 
bring recycling industries into 
the capital. There are plans for 
a paper mill supplied with local 
waste paper, a plastics pro- 
cessing plant and an electron- 
ics recycling facility m Hackney 
which' would each year scrap 
hundreds of thousands of old 
computers, which contain small 
quantities of precious metals. 

The strategy comes from a 
consortium of businesses and al- 
most all of London’s 33 bor- 
oughs- It has been worked up 
with support from the Govern- 
ment and its Environment 
Agency. The boroughs have 
bid for£35m of City Challenge 
cash to be spent over the next 
three years, £10m in the first 
year. Today, the Secretary of 
State for the Environment, 
John Gummer, who has fol- 
lowed the bid closely, will grant 
a large part of what they want. 

Haringey councillor Nicky 
Gavron said: “This is about cre- 
ating jobs in London, bringing m 
the industries of the future and 
greening the capital using a part- 
nership between the boroughs, 
government and business. ” She 
co-chaired the consortium with 
former Grand Metropolitan 
chairman. Lord Allen Sheppard. 

Recycling has been growing 
last in London but it still stands 
at only 7 per cent of the 3.4 mil- 
lion tons of waste pouring out 


of the capital each year. Most 
goes to landfill tips in other 
counties, but this is becoming 
more expensive as the dumps fill 
up, more distant replacements 
have to be found and the land- 
fill tax introduced two months 
ago starts to bite. 

London has Europe's largest 
recycling resource. But tbe 7 per 
cent collected almost all goes out- 
side the capital for processing. 
For instance, much of the paper 
goes uj a hugp new newsprint raffl 
near Maidstone in Kent 

The plan is to raise the 
amount of materials being col- 
lected by recycling from 2CO,000 
tons a year to 500,000 by March 
in 2000. lb achieve that, 30 of 
the boroughs will have “multi 
material keibside collection’’ for 
household plastic and glass bot- 
tles, cans and waste paper. 

The consortium also wants to 
increase composting of garden 
waste, vegetable peelings and 
bread sixfold in three years, to 
200,000 tons. It foresees 40 per 
cent of homes with gardens 
having a compost bin, compared 
with 10 per cent now. 

Robin Murray, a consultant 
who has done most of the de- 
tailed preparation on the 
scheme, said recycling’s greatest 
pitfall was “booms and busts", in j 
which those who build up col- 
lections suddenly find the mar- 
ket saturated. “The afl-important 
thing is to build up the supply aod 
demand simultaneously and give 
both sides of the market long- 
term confidence,'’ he said. 

• Since 1990, the Government’s 
target has been for 25 per cent 
of household refuse to be recy- 
cled by 2000. Bath and Rich- 
mond. in south-west London, 
already achieve that, but it looks 
unlik ely that most councils will 
hit the target. Several London 
boroughs, including I sl ing ton, 
recycle less than 3 per cem. 


Silcott conviction 
may go to appeal 


Ian Burrell 

Michael Howard, the Horae 
Secretary, is to consider new ev- 
idence that amid lead to Win- 
ston Silcott’s outstanding 
murder conviction *5| n S J" e ' 
fared to the Court Appeal- 

Silcott is at present m Maid- 
stone prison, serving a hfe sen- 
tence for the murder of 
Anthony Smith, a boxer, at a 
party in 1984. Two new wit- 
nesses have recently come for- 
ward to corroborate Silcott s 
claim that he killed in .self- 
defence after being attack™ by 
Smith and two others, all of 
whom were carrying knives. 

A team of Metropolitan po- 
lice detectives has conduced in- 
terviews with the new witnesses 

and a third party-goerwho has 
expanded on a previous sinte- 
ment to support Silcott s version 

of events. . 

The polkx* file will be passed 
to the Home Of lice this month 
and Mr Howard will consider 


whether there are grounds for 
the case to be reheard. 

Silcott’s supporters have 
been campaigning for four and 
a half years to have the Smith 
case tried again. If Sflcott was 
to be cleared, it would be the 
third time he had been acquit- 
ted of a murder charge. 

Sflcott, 37, was convicted tw 
a jury of the murder of PC 
Keith Blakelock, during the 
1985 Broadwater Farm nor in 
Tottenham, north London. He 
was awarded £17,000 in com- 
pensation when the conviction 
was later overturned. In 1980, 
Silcott was cleared of the mur- 
der of Lennie McIntosh, a mu- 
sician who was stabbed at a 

P'The party at which Smith, 23, 
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weekend m Hackney, east Lon- 
don. Silcott’s supporters claim 
the fight was the result of a gang 
feud, which he became caught 
up in while trying to act as an 
honest broker. 


R elsgees are pespk who law nrviwd the west 
appiliog experiences, iiaatag Iron war, ethnic 
ctoaratog, tartan ar tarrar. Saaa lava base* 
toread to watcl the* relatives tag wvdsrad. ' 
Hay caaa ta us sashing a aafe lavaa. k asktaR 
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far asyluwss ratogaas, Hay are sxsrclstag Hate 
legal rights- rights parantead by tha (kttstf Nation. 

May k Brttafc, ttssiwki at tbsss mkarabk 
pespk taco a Ha at savors brtt|. 

Mast an aat abowad to ckba baoaflts. mar, tar 
tbsk first six mitts, an ttcy paratttad to sseb 
work. They aro prevented Iron providing lor 
ttoamlvos sad Mr takflas. 

It the Betsies Coancil, w» aro bow assies 
baodrads ol people aacb week, who cone to oar 
tenth Laadso Day Castre hungry and scared, 
aftan an teat aad wtthont the baa fare bona. One 
non walked all the way tram Dovar. 

Sana haw severe btfaries tram Mg tortared. 
They caws to as far food, advice, friandshk and a 
warn place ta shatter from tha whiter weather. 

Our Day Centra la Vaaxhalt gives asyka seekers 
bet awak, dsthjag, food parcels, medical care and 
the ebaaee ta Had friends, we regularly feed up ta 
a hundred people a day, IncUidbig chfldran. 

Money is so short that there have keen times 
when toad has simply run out and we have had ta 
turn hungry people away, 

Wo wait to mho sure that this raver happens 
again. Please will you help with a dwafJsa? 

E5 pro vtdes two bat meals. £250 runs oar Day 
Centre far a Am 

This Christmas, all that staads batweea these 
pospk rad otter desperation Is your generosity. 
They've already antlered enough. Please sse the 

erapra to give as wieh as yea can. Thnk yes. 
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Phil Reeves 

Moscow 


In 1990, towards the end of 
decades of Soviet repression, 
Russia adopted a Jaw guaran- 
teeing religious freedom. The 
days of official harassment and 
KGB meddling were over. The 
population could worship 
whomsoever or whatsoever it 
pleased. Or so it seemed. 

Sir years on, that right is be- 
ing eroded- Free worship is un- 
der attack again, not this time 
by a bullying central party but 
by Russia’s scores of far-flung 
regional governments, where 
democratic reforms have yet to 
supplant Communist-era atti- 


New laws restrict rights as Orthodox Church struggles against incursions by rivals 

tides and where manvof the old when thousands of churches republics have adopted mea- their properties for church ser- and the courts’ failure to curb tionto 


tudes and where many Of the old 

apparatchiks remain in power. 

A tranche of regional lam is 
gradually, being introduced re- 
stricting the rights of minority 
churches, in an effort to protect 
the Russian Orthodox Church, 
which is closely linked to the 
state, from outside competition. 
Provincial government posts 
are being created to allow offi- 
cials to keep an eye on religious 
activity. 

Each separate development 
pales by comparison to the wild 
excesses of the Co mmunis t Par- 
ty or S talin during Soviet times, 


Muldoon’s 


man rescues 
party that 
dumped him 


Wellington — The late Sir 
Robert Muldoon, the populist 
who ruled over New Zealand 
from 1975 to 1984, must have 
chuckled in his grave as the 
country's new cabinet was an- 
nounced yesterday. 

There, as Deputy Prime Min- 
ister, was his protdg&, Winston 
Peters, propping up the Na- 
tional Party government that, to 
Sir Robert’s dismay, had sacked 
him from its cabinet five years 
ago. 

Moreover, Mr Peters was 
holding the new Treasurer’s 
portfolio, arguably the most 
important post in government, 
able to dictate financial and 
economic policy and write fu- 
ture budgets- equal to the pow- 
er Sir Robert held as Minister 
of Finance. 

It was a remarkable come- 
back for Mr Peters, sacked 
from the cabinet by Jim Bolger, 
the Prime Minister, for persis- 
tently criticising government 
v policy in 1991 'and expelled 
from the National Party’s par- 
liamentary group the following 
year. 

Now, Mr Bolger and the Na- 
tionals are beholden to him and 
the rival New Zealand First par- 
ty he founded for keeping them 
in office after the inconclusive 
genera] election on 12 October. 

The new party's 17 MPs held 
the balance of power after the 
election, the first under the 
German-style mixed member 
proportional (MMP) voting sys- 
tem. After eight weeks of secret 
tortuous, negotiations they de- 
cided to fbnn a coalition with the 


Cabinet deal is 
sweet revenge 
for leader of 
New Zealand. 
First, reports 
David Barber 


conservative Nationals, who 
have ruled for the past six years, 
rather than the Labour Party, 
the main opposition group. 

It was a sweet deal for a par- 
ty only three-and-a-half years 
old which had only two MPs af- 
ter the previous election in 
1993. In the cabinet announced 
yesterday, New Zealand First 
had five out of 20 members, 
three of them Maoris - Mr Pe- 
ters, John Delaroere, who be- 
came associate treasurer and 
Thii Henare, given the Maori af- 
fairs portfolio. The party won 
two other ministerial posts out- 
side the cabineL 

Mr Peters had the added 
pleasure of forcing his former 
colleagues to drop many of the 
policies he criticised that led to 
his ousting from the party. 

Having campaigned on their 
record of fiscal responsibility, 
the Nationals not only created 
the new Treasurer’s post for 
him, they christened it with 
NZ$5bn (£2bn) of extra spend- 
ing to meet NZ First’s policy de- 
mands. Scheduled income tax 
cuts - a key plank of National’s 
manifesto - were deferred to 
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when thousands of churches 
were shut and distributing 
Bibles could land you in a 
labour camp. But, taken to- 
gether, they add up to a dis- 
turbing picture. 

The issue has been brought 
to fight by the Keston Institute, 
a respected independent re- 
search centre based in Oxford, 
which was in the forefront of the 
campaign against religious re- 
pression under Soviet rule. Re- 
search by its Moscow 
representative, Lawrence 
Uzzell, estimates that a quarter 
of Russia’s 89 regions and 


republics have adopted mea- 
sures that restrict the right to 
freedom of worship. 

In some regions, focal officials 
have taken powers which allow 
them to regulate foreign and do- 
mestic clergy and even to im- 
pose a ban u they disapprove of 
their activities. These include 
laws stating that missionaries 
must have an annual certificate 
of accreditation. 

In other cases, local author- 
ities, which still own most laij*e 
civic buildings in provincial 
Russia, can now legally forbid 
religious groups from renting 


their properties for church ser- 
vices. There are laws denying 
registration to churches which 
the authorities decide are com- 
mitting such vague offences as 
“promoting disobedience to 
state authorities” or “encour- 
aging citizens to refuse to car- 
ry out their civic or family 
obligations”. 

Such laws not only contradict 
the 1990 law, they are also fla- 
grantly ignore the Russian con- 
stitution, adopted three years 
ago, which guarantees univer- 
sal religious freedom. “The 
rapid spread of such measures, 


even dying to become a state 
governed' ty law,” Mr Uzzell 
said. . 

Despite widespread secrecy 
among regional governments - 
some of which refuse even to re- 
veal the text of their legislation 
-he has assembled specific ex- 
amples. In Sverdlovsk, individ- 
uals or organisations who 
provide meeting places for mis- 
smnaty.activities are required to 
teH the local authorities. In 
Tver, an. executive order has 
been issued denying accredita- 


tion to “structural sub-units of 
foreign religious organisations 
located outside the border of 
the Russian Federation” - a 
catch-all clause that could in- 
clude those with deep roots m 
Russia, such as Catholicism. 

So why is it happening? One 
explanation is a fear of cults, 
which have burgeoned since 
the feB of die Soviet Union. But 
it has more to do with the 
flex habit of Soviet-era appa- 
ratchiks to regulate religfonin 
the interests of die state. That, 
and the nationalist-leaning Or- 
thodox Church's anxiety to 


maintain its position in a coun- 
try where ffiere are now a m|S 
lion non-Orthodox befieverar? 

“The church is paranoid' 
about foreigners,” Mr Uzzefl 
said. "The spiritual- expansion 
of the West is seen as part and 
parcel of its political and eco- 
nomic expansion. Jmgas in So- 
viet times, foeyseeMcDemakrs 
executives; Baptist rndEdoaiies 
and western dipIom5t&< a& part 
of one monolithic structure." 

The Orthodox Qhurch > 
strongly rumoured® be at- 
tempting to push fagfolation 
through parliament iliognisfcig 
only four official reGpous: Or. 
thodoxy, Islam, Buddhism, and 
Judaism. > - 
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Day of triumph: Ousted by the Nationals, Winston Peters returns to theb administration as Deputy Prime Minister. His new party has a quarter of cabinet seats Photograph: Reuter 


pay for them. 

They agreed to relax their in- 
flation target of 0 - 2 per cent, 
ditch health reforms (including 
running public hospitals on 
profit-driven lines), to abolish 
a surtax on pensions and to lift 
a NZSlbn sale linked to Maori 


land compensation claims - all 
National Party shibboleths un- 
til this week. 

The turnaround was not all 
on National's part. Mr Peters’ 
attacks on bis former col- 
leagues, especially Mr Bolger, 
BiUBirch, the finance minister 


and Jenny Shipley, health min- 
iver, have been venomous since 
he was thrown out. During the 
campaign, he told voters NZ 
First was the only party that 
could get rid of die National 
government and disavowed any 
intention of entering a coalition 


withiL He declared Mr Bolger 
unfit for his job and said: “If any- 
one seriously believes that NZ 
First regards the prospect of 
sidling up to Bolger, Birch and 
Shipley, teen they have been out 
in me sun for far too long." • 
They responded with con- 


tempt Mr Bolger dubbed bis 
former Minister of Maori Af- 
fairs a racist for running a vir- 
ulent anti-immigration 
campaign and Mr Birch called 
him a “poll-driven fruit fly”. 

Like hisTnentor Sir Robert, 
Mr Peters has a knack of de- 


veloping issues that serve him 
well in opinion polls. His cam- 
paign to check immigration 
and foreign investment on the 
theme “Whose country is it 
anyway?” sent his party's, sup- 
poit up to 90 per cent of the 
vote earlier this year. . . 


Annan to press for UN brigades 
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Kofi Annan, the next Secretary 
General of the United Nations, 
will press for the creation of 
standby military brigades in as 
many as 20 member countries 
- with Britain possibly includ- 
ed - that could be instantly 
deployed on peacekeeping 
missions requested by the UN 
Security CouncdL 
Speaking to The Indepen- 
dent within hours of his selec- 
tion by the Security Council last 
Friday to replace Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali, Mr Annan also 
signalled that he will be a vig- 
orous defender of the UN. In 
comments that often seemed 
aimed at the United States, he 
warned against using the UN as 
a scapegoat for missions that go 
wrong and rejected the premise 


that UN reform must mean cuts 
in budgets and manpower. 

He was most blunt, however, 
about peacekeeping, noting the 
failure of the world communi- 
ty to avert the 1994 genocide in 
Rwanda. “It was imibrgiveable. 
Sooner or later we will realise 
that we cannot let the brash fires 
go on without any attempt to 
contain them. If no country - 
not even the United States - is 
prepared to play the interna- 
tional cop, then the only alter- 
native is United Nations 
peacekeeping". 

Mr Arman, who has been in 
charge of UN peacekeeping 
since 1993 and has thus suffered 
personally the humiliations of 
recent blue-helmet missions in 
Bosnia, Somalia and Central 
Africa, said he accepted that the 
notion of a standing UN army, 
briefly floated by Mr Boutros- 


Ghali, was too ambitious. But 
he observed that some coun- 
tries, including Denmark, have 
already' created brigades that 
are on permanent standty to 
help the UN or other bodies 
such as Nato in case of sudden 
need around the globe. 

“We are encouraging govern- 
ments to prepare rapidly de- 
ployable brigades or batauions 
and we are trying here to cre- 
ate a rapidly deployable mission 
headquarters,” he suggested. 

Persuading states actually to 
commit soldiers to individual op- 
erations trill, he acknowledged, 
always be difficult. He noted that 
30 governments had been ready 
in principle to join a UN force 
for Rwanda but that none, when 
(he moment arrived, had come 
forward. “But what we do now 
.must presuppose that at the right 
time governments will partici- 


pate and mil have a broader 
view,” he said. . 

The peacekeeping diSMde in 
Somalia, in particular, left a four 
taste at the UN because of 
Washington's swiftness in as- 
signing blame to the UN. The 
soft-spoken Mr Annan, who is 
from Ghana, was tart in his re- 
sponse. “If governments con- 
tinue to use the UN as a 


scapegoat, then the UN wiD be- 
come so discredited that it will 


be of no use to anyone - not 
even as a scapegoat. 

. Asked if he has any .guiding 
principle for the UN, . Mr A n- 
nan borrowed a phrase from the 
late French President Francois 
Mitterrand. “He put jx beauti- 
fully when he said: 'If we buy 
into (he . illusion that, we can 
make the world inhabitable for 
the few we wiD end up-making - 
it uninhabitable altogether.’" 
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The vanishing peace: Months after Netanyahu came to power, the Middle Eaflt 
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Six months after Binyamin Ne- 
tanyahu was sworn in as Prime 
Minister, Israel is rumbling 
from a prospect of peace to- 
wards violent confrontation 
with" its Arab neighbours. 

b£$he north, ambman -g, air 
strikes and exchanges of fire in 
southern Lebanon, with a 
steady trickle of casualties on 
bo in sides, are settling into a 
dapy routine. Even the assidu- 
ous Americans are no longer 
trying to bring Israel and Sjnia 
back to the uegptiatmgtable. It 
is considered an achievement 
that they have stopped rattling 
sabres at each other. 

On the Palestinian front, 
Yasser Arafat is increasingly 
frustrated at what he sees as Mr 
Netanyahu's retreat front the 
Oslo accords. The Prime Min- 
ister’s cheer-leaders have 
oeased predicting dial an agree- 
ment to redeploy Israeli troops 
from Hebron, the last West 
Bank aty sdfl under occupation, 
is just around the comer. 

Relations between Israel and 
the two Arab states with which 


it has signed peace treaties - 
Egypt and Jordan - are be- 
coming cooler by the day. King 
Hussein of Jordan, who last 
summer urged Arab leaders to 
give Mr Netanyahu time to 


prove his peaceful intentions, is 
openly disenchanted. Other 
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openly disenchanted. Other 
Arab rulers, in the Gulf and 
North Africa, who established 
trade or quasi-diplomatic lies, 
are keeping their distance. 

Fbr the first time since Israel's 
ill-starred Operation Grapes 
of Wrath seven months ago, 
Katyusha rockets were fired 
into northern Israel from 
Lebanon on .Friday -night 
George Habastfs Popular Front 
fbr the Liberation of Palestine, 
which killed an Israeli mother 
and Kin in. a W^sst Bank drfve- 
by shooting two days earlier, 
d aimed responsibility. Al- 
though no casualties were re- 
ported, Israel has lodged a 
complaint with the interna- 
tional monitoring groups set up 
after the spring cease-fire . 

On Samiday, an Israeli con- 
voy ran into a HizbaUah ambush 
in the self-proclaimed south 
Lebanese security zone. The 
Shfite militia wounded two 
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Lessons of war: An israeli soldier standing guqrd yesterday overa group of Palestinian students' and their lecturer daring a tutorial outside the university In Hebron, still 
awaiting a date for the Israeli forces to be wfth drawn. A suicide bomber at the university caused 63 deaths in March Photograph: Khaled Zlghari/AP 


people, including Israel's re- 
gjonal commander, Brigadier- 
General Eli AmitaL In the 
ensuing fight two HfeboIIah 
men were killed. A third 
Lebanese fighter was gpmed 
down by an Israeli mopping- tip 
team yesterday. 

Later yesterday Israel retal- 


iated for the ambush with air 
strikes' on Hizboffitb targets 
north-east of the security zone. 
The sites, outside populated ar- 
eas, were said to have been used 
by Hrzboflah either as staging 
posts fbr attacks or as ammu- 
nition stores. 

1 During a condolence visit to 


the bereaved West Bank settler 
family in Beit El yesterday, the 
Defence Minister, Yitzhak 
Mordechai. reiterated that 


Israel would sum up building 
within existing Jewish towns 


within existing Jewish towns 
and villages there. 

In an interview with the mass- 
rirtulation Israeli daily, Yediot 


Aharonot , Mr Arafat accused 
Mr Netanyahu of playing with 
fire by restoring incentives to 
settle. “Netanyahu knows that 
this is a time bomb,” he said. 

He added: “If King Hussein 
is speaking as he is about Ne- 
tanyahu, we have apparently 
reached the hour of com. In the 


end. It will be impossible to stop 
the downward flight. After the 
dead are laid to rest, we shall 
be stanffingm the same place.” 

■Dubai (Reuters) — Iran's 
supreme leader, ignoring Pres- 
ident Bill Clinton's assertion 
that he has not yet concluded 
who was responsible for a bomb 


that killed Americans in Saudi 
Arabia, said the US was prepar- 
ing an attack on his country. 
“The American administra- 
tion... has derided to strike," 
Ayatollah AH Khamenei told 
Revolutionary Guards. “They 
did not say so but evidence in- 
dicates this." 


bi 


Rifkind steps into 


Barber 
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JMWe£tm Rifkind ..yesterday 
ifpytd down hopes of a breaks 
■through in the Cyprus duptitp 
as hr^an the fest official w 
it tbFthe divided island by a 
British foreign secretary in 
more than 30 years. 

“I „ want to encourage 
progress towards a resumption 
of dialogae, but I have no doubt 
that there will only be progress 
if the leaderships and the peo- 


ple of Cyprus want progress," 
he said. “The outside world. 


he said. “The outside world, 
whether it be the United Na- 
tion^ the United Kingdom or 
the United States, can only 
take the process forward if 
there is the political will on the 
island." 

Mr Rifkind plans separate 
meetings today with Glafcos 
derides, the Greek-Cypriot 
president of the mternational- 
iy recognised Republic of 
Cyprus and with Rauf Denk- 
tash. leader of the separatist 
“Turkish Republic of Northern 
Cyprus'', which no country ex- 
cept Turkey recognises. 

Mr Rifkind hopes to per- 


Rffldmfc Mooting leaders of 
both communities 


suade the two to open direct 
talks on a comprehensive set- 
tlement early next year. 

- Cyprus has been divided 
since a Greek-sponsored coup 
in 1974 which prompted a 
Rrridsh invasion and occupation 
of the northern third of the is- 


land. The UN has repeatedly 
tried to reunite the island, but 
tension remains high and in Au- 
gust the worst violence since 
1974 erupted along the UN-pa- 
trolled zone dividing the Greek 
and TUrkish- Cypriot sectors. 


President derides recently 
^ejected a US proposal tpoase 
■ tension tyhaimiDg’fl^itSover 
,. Cyprus by Greek and ^nddsh 
2 /warplanes. HedefeadediSwJe-' 
fdsion on grounds that Turkey 
had indicated that it reserved 
the right to miKtaiy intervention 
if the Greek-Cypnot sooth pro- 
ceeded with its rearmament 
programme. The Greek Cypri- 

timate^^Ma about^bn, 
which is planned to include 
purchase of the S-300 anti-mis- 
sile system from Russia. The 
Turkish army, which maintains 
30,000 troops in northern 
Cyprus, is upgrading its tanks 
and other equipment 
AD this makes Cyprus odc of 
the most densely militarised 
countries in the world and is 
stoking an arms race at the mo- 
ment when Britain, its Euro- 
pean Union partners and the 
US are trying to focus attention 
on securing a political settle- 
ment. “We have seen in the last 
months that, because of the lack 
of progress, even the smallest in- 
cidents can lead to serious loss 
of life. It’s not a stable situa- 
tion,” Mr Rifkind said. 
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French set to 
mend fences 
with the US 


I / 






France's Fbreign Minister, 
HervtJ de Charette, sets out 
for Washington today on a 

mission bearing all the 

hallmarks of an emergency 
fence-mending expose- 
Officially, he heads the 

French delegation to a 

30 -nation Friends of 
Lebanon conference but he 

wfll^ndbarehrad^rm 

Washington, and the more 
likely reason is France s 

SSp:.*-SfJ2525f 


service on the quay in 
Barranquflla. A DAS 
spokesman alleged 4271b of 
high -purity cocaine was 
found aboard their 
US-registered boat 
Reuter- Bogota 


Tfeamsberboss 
daims victory 
over Hoffife sen 


Mexican party 
leader ousted 


desire to 

highlighting the abject state 
35 mco-US relations. Mfr . 

assssgw* 


luncn ai 

in Brussels last Tuesday 

toast to h^ou^mg 
US-counwrpart. Warren 
Christopher. 

Maty Oi/evsky - Puns 


After a string of electoral 
losses and defections of 
officials, the head of Mexico’s 
long-ruling Institutional 
Rewlutionaiy Party resigned. 
Santiago Onate Laborde’s 

departure was seen as an 

attempt to stop the party’s 
grip on power weakening. 
Insi ders blamed him far 
modi of its trouble. 

AM- Mexico City 


The Tfeamster union 
president, Ron Carey, 
declared victory over the son 
of Jimmy Hoffa, promising to 
press on with fighting 
corruption. “This is ... a 
victory for ah working people 
who want strong, honest 
unions,” he said as 
supporters cheered his clai m 
of election to a second term. 
AJP - Washington 


Guide dies as 
cable-cars fell 


Three gondolas carrying 
skiers in the Swiss canton of 


Britons hddin 

$50m drug bust 

Three Britons have been 


Three Britons have been 
^Sed in Colombia as Urey 
Sdlv tried to smuggle out 

g-af&’KSir 


Russians free 
ppongneenkRy’ 

PiKfiia freed a retired naval 
officer accused of treason 
and espionage for helping a 

Norwegian environmental 

group. Alexander Nikitin had 
been in jail since his arrest in 
February for helping the 
Bellona group with a report 
on radioactive contamination 
from Russia's Northern 
Fleet He was was not 
charged until autumn. 

AP- St Petersburg 


Valais plummeted to the 
ground, crushing a local 
guide and injuring 18 people. 
Matter -Zurich 


FromdcByto 
hospital traty 

A crowd rushing for “Tickle 
Me, Elmo” dolls trampled a 


toy-store employee, sending 
thfemanto hospital. The 
stop- imda sale for 48 of the 
dap?, one of the hottest items 
in ibe US this Christmas. 
AJP^iErederidtum 
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Crushed in Suharto’s iron grip 


Richard Lloyd 
Parry reports 
the first direct 
evidence of 
what has been 
mere rumour 
until now: five 
months ago, 
Indonesian 
security, forces 
connived in 
the brutal 
murders 
of unarmed 
opposition 
demonstrators 


The young man in the bandan- 
na, Uke everyone else in the 
building, was highly excited. 
“Maybe they will attack,” he 
said, “it's difficult to telL But 
we believe in God here, and 
God will be our friend. I think 
everyone here is ready to die, 
they’re ready to give their last 
drop of blood" 

This was the headquarters of 
the Indonesian Democratic Par- 
ty (PDI) in central Jakarta on the 
evening of 26 July, Ear the past 
month it had been the scene of 
an event unprecedepted in mod- 
em Indonesia: a large-scale, 
pro-democracy demonstration, 
a peaceful but thinly veiled, chal- 
lenge to the 30-year rule of 
President Suharto. 

The walls of the red-tiled 
bung alow were festooned with 
banners bearing slogans like 
“Megawati Sukarnoputri is the 
Last Hope" and “A Democra- 
tic State for the Sovereignty of 
the People”. Well-wishers had 
turned out from all over the 
country, cars honked their 
horns in support as they drove 
past The atmosphere was gid- 
dy and celebratory; none of 
these people, it was dear, real- 
ly thought that they were going 
to die. 

Twenty-four hours later the 
scene was very different The 
PDI headquarters was a wreck. 




of the 

Democr atic Part? 
(TOIL ousted stgownwen*: 


■ ^backed congress. Her. 
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Voice of struggle: Megawati Sukarnoputri, daughter of Indonesia’s founding president, and an increasing threat to the 30-year rule of President Suharto 


Photograph:. Reuter 


its banners tom down and 
burnt, Its tables, chairs and 
even walls smashed by an 
armed mob under the protec- 
tion of the police. Many of those 
present the night before had 
been beaten up and arrested. 
And, according to eyewitness- 
es interviewed by The Indepen- 
dent, unknown numbers bad 


been beaten or stabbed to death, 
with the apparent connivance of 
their own aimed forces. 

The incident was the climax 
of weeks of gathering tension in 
Indonesia, focusing on the fig- 
ure of Megawati Sukarnoputri, 
the daughter of Sukarno, mod- 
em Indonesia’s founding pres- 
ident Sukarno was deposed in 


1965 by the then General 

S uhar to whp has maintaine d his 

authoritarian rule ever since un- 
der a vdl of pseudo-democracy. 

Parliamentary candidates 
must ad be officially approved, 
and only three, government-li- 
censed parties are permitted. 
Until recently, Suharto’s Golkar 
party had gone undefeated, but 
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it was facing an increasingly se- 
rious challenge from .Mrs 
Megawati’s PDL In an attempt 
to deprive her of hex power 
base, the government put its 
weight behind a rival PDI fac- 
tion and bad her deposed at a 
special party congress in June. 

The reaction to this crude 
piece of political fixing exceed- 
ed all expectations. All over the 
country, Megawati supporters . 
occupied the party offices. Mare 
wonymgly, in Jakarta they es- 
tablished a “free speech forum" 
in the courtyard m front of die 
headquarters. “We have to be 
very careful not to cross the 
line,” said one of the forum’s 
organisers. “We can never men- 
tion overthrowing the govern- 
ment, or the president, or the 
President’s family. We talk 
abont democracy and corrup- 
tion. Corruption is code far the 
President and his family” 
Spokesmen for the govern- 
ment and Abri, the powerful In- 
donesian armed forces, had 
made it dear that they regard- 
ed the occupation as illegal 
and polks action had been an- 
ticipated for several weeks. At 
fee end of July, however, Jakar- 
ta had important guests in town 

- the foreign ministers of the 
Association of South East Aoan 
Nations Regional Forum, an in- 
ternational conference which 
brought together foreign min- 
isters from 19 governments, in- 
cluding the US Secretary of 
State, TS&nen Christopher, and 
Ireland’s Dick Spring, repre- 
senting the European Union. 

At the dosing press confer- 
ence, the Indonesian foreign 
minister, Ali Alatas. dismissed 
speculation that force would be 
used to break up the PDI sit-in. 
"This government acts in away 
that all governments act, to 
prevent this situation spiffing 
over into - how do you call it? 

- general happenings,” he said. 
We’re trying to make sure 

that a solution to this problem 
can be found in a situation of 
legality and public order.” 

T\vo days after the departure 
of the international VIPs, the 
“solution" began. At about 
6.15am on 27 July, in the first 
of several acts of passive col- 
laboration with the attackers, 
police -who had sealed off the 
street ontside the PDI head- 
quarters - let through several 
trucks. Some 200 young men got 
out, carrying slides, and dressed 
in red T-shirts identifying them 
as supporters ofMrs Megawati's 
factional rival, Suryadi. The 
identity of these thugs remains 
a mystery, but several witness- 
es described their cropped hair 
and “ military bearing - . 

Riot police appeared on the 
scene and looked on as the 
Suryadi supporters began 
throwing stones into the court- 

throwing Molotov cocktails, 
and the awning over the court- 
yard caught fire,” says Efendi 
Makmur, who was inside the 
PDI compound. “We were un- 
der the burning awning and 
there was great panic. As the 
Suryadi people were attacking 
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0 Senator Maiycino 
. saw a man being 
stabbed here . 

0 Bencfl MaKmur 

■ saw a marifreing 
- stabbed here ~ 

© ;SusSo Muslim saw five peopteMng slabbed hero 
0 A" mari'died frithe arm of Sandra Putasail Publhere-.- ■ 
0 Dr Djarot Hersamsi set Up his frst aid station here 
Q Bend! Makmur and others i s cnp sd here . 


ns, 1 saw Abri officers standing 
in the road opposite. They just 
watched. ** — * 


After an hour and a half, 
there was a ceasefire. TWo of the 
Megawati faction leaders went 
out to negotiate with the offi- 
cers, and during the lull a retired 


merit, but as the police and 
Suryadi supporters entered the 
headquarters they engaged the 
defenders with batons, rattan 
canes and, according to some 
witnesses, bayonet-style knives. 

■Sentot Maryono, a 39-year- 
okl chauffeur from East Java, 


* Wp porters occupy party HQ 
r and establish a -fret flpet e fa 
{bran* in Jakarta. 

aJJk^AseaaRegiow]. 
Raw™ of foteri tetiantf r.. ... 
Rwrigri mds. . 

27/c^r6J5aBL%nffis 

attack P W HQ- 
Pofioe break into iHQ wife 

stone-throwing ytKrths- 
Wltaesses allege sticks and 
1 knives used to attack wrd kill 
! Mega w ati foilpwtrs. 

&30 to femrPblk* arrest, 
j injured Megawatf fbDowera- 
1 Noon: Thousands gather 
j W PDI HQ, stoning police, 
j chanting: r 

: marderers”. Afternoon; 
i About 1(M»0 people riot- 
f. Ftedfe-actidditalfr 
| 29 July: NGOs express 

j fears lor missing PDI 
r‘ supporters . 30 Mfz Armed 
j forces annoonce rioters wHI 
be shot on sight. 31 July. . 
MiBtaiy blames riots ofl 
CmmBQXDSta. Trade Bolonlst 
Muhtar Pakpahan tells 
independent that PDI 
members -were kflfed, but is 
arrested soon after 
. J August: Legal case 
brought by Megawati is 
halted after judge goes down * 
with u tootba<±e”./lagJM£ 
Left-wing activists arrested. 

11 October: Bishop Carlos > 
j : Brio and Jose Ramos-florta 

I-.; are awarded Nobel Peace 
- Prize tor work in East Hmoc . 

12 October: National 

! Conunisskm on Hitman 
, ftRigMs criticises government 
complkity in violence and 
:■ Ksm 5 billed and 23 missing. 

: November 124 supporters 

I of Megawati convicted of 
j obstructing the police on 27 
[ July. AD are released. 

. December. Subversion ^ 

'trials beg in In Jakar ta. * 

EDI official in charge of the de- 
fence of the headquarters, Susi- 
lo Muslim, claims he saw five 
knife attacks, including one 
man whose throat was cut as he 
was held down in a chair.' 

Even the eyewitnesses them- 
selves have no dear idea of bow 
many people might have died. 
Nobody, h is dear, had more 
than a partial view of what 
happened, and the official fig- 
ures for the dead and missing are 
confused and contradictory. 

According to the Indone- 
sian government, there were no 
fatalities during the assault, al- 
though four people died acci- 
dentally in the confusion. 

A report on the affair pub- 
lished in October try the Na- 
tional Commissioa on Human 
Rights (NCHR), a government- 
sponsored body which has won 

respect for its investigations, put 
the number of dead at five, but 
also listed 23 people who had 
gone missing on the day. 

NGHR officials have told 
foreign diplomats that this is a 
conservative figure and they 
expect to see it rise as more fam- 
ilies come forward. PDI officials 
say that they believe 40 people 
are missing, presumed dead. 

What exactly happened that 
morning remains confused, with 
many unanswered questions. 

Foreign journalists and diplo- 
mats were kept 250 yards away 
from the headquarters during 
the assault, and saw bodies be- 
ing stretcbeced away, but no ob- 
vious fatalities- The Indepenekru 
entered the courtyard an hour 
and a half after the last of the 
Megawati faction had been re- 
moved. The area was awash 
with water from fire hoses, but 
there was no visible blood. 
Apart from the NCHR. 


The identity of the attackers 
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remains a mystery, but witnesses lawyer doctors and journalists 

i -i . , investigating the affair have 

spoke of their Ttmlitary bearing^ 


doctor and member of the PDI, 
Djarot Hersamsi, was allowed 
in to treat the wounded. “When 
I entered the door I saw a 
body there,” he says. “I don’t 
know whether it was already 
dead and I had no time to check. 
I went to the first-aid room and 



for about 45 minutes I could 
work in peace. Then the door 
of the room was hit by a stone.” 

Outside in the street, nego- 
tiations had broken down. “2 
looked outside and saw the po- 
lice up against the fence and 
gates, saying 'One-two-three, 
pnshr” says Dr DjaroL “The 
fifth time the door fell down, 
and the police and the Suryadi 
people were running together, 
entering the building. It was 
bedlam. You could bear shouts 
of 'KOI the communists!"’ 

The police kicked m the door 
of Dr Djarot's first-aid room and 
he was threatened with a stone. 
But an officer intervened and be 
was allowed to leave the com- 
pound. All toe injuries whkh he 
treated had been caused by 


was running into the building 
when he saw one of the de- 
fenders being stabbed by a 
Suryadi supporter. Just inside 
the door of the headquarters, 
Mr Maryono himself was 
gashed on the head with a 
knife. A second blow, with a 
stick or cane, knocked him out. 

He came round in the Gatot 
Subroto Central Army Hospi- 
tal at about 3pm with 16 stitch- 
es and a bandage on his head. 
As he walked around the emer- 
gency ward, he saw 15 stretch- 
ers being carried in. He 
recognised some of the vic- 
tims, all anconsciaas and bleed- 
ing, as fellow PDI defenders. 

Three other witnesses, who 
insisted on remaining anony- 
mous, told The Independent 
that they had seen knives being 
used; two of them claimed they 
had witnessed multiple murder. 

Mr Makmur and Mr Mary- 
ono were among the witnesses 
who testified under oath at the 
trials last month of 124 
Megawati supporters arrested 
on 27 July. Another witness, 
-Sandra Putasari Putri, told the 
court that a man had died in her 
ante from a bead injury. The 


investigating 
encountered a wall of silence 
from official sources. When 
Tiie Independent visited the hos- 
pital where Mr Maryono was 
treated, it was told by doctors 
that none of them bad been on 
duly on 27 July and that in any 
case they could not comment as 
it was a “national problem". 

At the instigation of Mrs 
Megawati, senior PDI officials 
are conducting their own in- 
vestigation. “People are afraid, 
but slowly they are overcoming 
their fear,” says Dr Djarot. 
“Eventually we believe we will 
get to the truth.’ 1 
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-^mu, trom schools some- 
- . nothave the basic tools for the 

& T*^ 1 ? 1111 Callaghan, calling for a 
<^Na&^pd*te» ooSation 
S e „ tnne » ^ny Blair was a 
Canister 

^^OHly just joined the Labour 
i'arty- This morning, Mr Blair goes to 
R^jan Coll ege, Oxford, where the last 
labour Prime Minister gave his famous 
speec^ to look bade on 20 years which 
nave done little to answer the com- 
plaint of industrialists 
. Mr Blair will call for a “new educa- 
ttonal consensus”, which many have 
uijged before. Well, consensus would be 
a fine thing, especially if the teaching 
profession and the politicians and the 
public could all agree: unfortunately, 
the histoty of education is Uttered with 
mistaken consensus, so Mr Blair should 
beware proclaiming one where none 
exists. The real question & not whether 
we agree on a new consensus, but 
whether we get effective action. If 
education is the fire in the Labour 
leader's belly, then he should get on 
<and stoke it. Educatio nal improve- 
ment, as any good headteacher knows, 
is all about leadership. 

Indeed, Mr Blair does know that, 
because he will today elaborate 
Labour's plans for good headteachers 
to take over foiling schools for a year 
to tty to turn them round. David Blun- 


kett has already proposed another 
option: the “fresh start”, with faffing 
schools getting a new head, governing 
body and some staff In recent months. 
Labour has also floated homework 
dubs, summer schools, home-school 
contracts, “accelerated learning” for 
papas who are good atcertain subjects, 
an 8am start and “t winning ” private 
schools _ vpith their public-sector 
cotmfcrjjnrii At least in this comer of 
the policy wofo^s backyard, there is no 
lade of ideas in which to entangle 
yourself. ' 

With education, the roles of the two 
main parlies seem strangely reversed. 
The Conservatives behave like an 
oppositttm /frmnrfmig a series of rhetor- 
ical strikes, at a tangent to the core 
issues: “a grammar school in every , 
town” whole-class leaching and caning. 
This last pitted the Education Secretary 
- against the Prime Minister in a way 
which only heightened the sense that 
Gillian Shephard 1 was not in charge. 
And the whips’ briefing for backbench 
Tory MPs seems to invite them to point 
oat that “Labour runs education” 
because it controls most of British local 
government. In spite of having been in 
government for 17 out of foe 20 years 
since Lord Callaghatt frrvt offended 
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learning (if any) being concentrated in 
short bulks. . . 

. But Labour does seem to be devel- 
oping a model of an education system 
which focuses tone and »onree» 
where they are aeedeff WN? children 
from deprived antTethmc mmonty 
backgrounds can efira 

school time. And it isyy eflmg-u p that 
the British state school system most 
needs if we-are to r^ performance 
overall. ThePrine^s Trust found that 
its homework dubs, by providing a 
quiet place with books, did help chil- 
dren whose hqmes .peaK chaotic or 
whose parents ' were: uninterested m 
educational achievement^ And out-of- 
hours dieses in English have been 
s^own to help child ren far whom it is 
a/ second language.^ Professor Barber 

1 -ili?, a • * - W'brtnlc 


Yesterday, one Labour council did 
do something about foe state of chil- 
dren’s education. Sixty pupils trooped 
into a Bradford school on a Sunday 
morning to study for their GCSEs. Ths 
is precisely the sort of idea that has 
been touted by Mr Blunkett and 
Professor Michael Barber, foe leading 
Labour education adviser. Of course, 
part of ibe problem with foe Pnglfeh 
etfacation system is that it is hard 


is 

teaching establishment with his-criti-^ enough to get children to go to school 
asm of “informal teaching methods”, on foe days they are supposed to be 
the Conservatives seem able only to there, let alone entice them to take 
argue that it is up to Mr Blunkett to sort extra classes on Sundays. But Richard 
out the mess. • Thompson, tfehCadteacfaer, has taken 


a step that other headteachers' might, 
want to follow. ' ' 

Some of us wifl experience a sinking 
feeling at the thought of'yfet more 
schooling. Mr Blunkett already wants 
national guidelines recommending an 
bour-and-arhalfs homework a night for 
secondary-school children, plus sum- 
mer schools to enable children in 
difficulty to catch up. A lot of research 
into’ education suggests that simply 
increasing the amount of tim e spent on 
schoolwork does not raise standards. 
And we all know from personal expe- 
rience that much of foe time children 
spepc&t school is wasted, with actual 


. switch to the continental school 
day, - which runs from 8am to 1pm, 
allowing less successful children to 
catch up with extra lessons and home- 
work y* 8 *™ 8 in the afternoons, while 
their friends play sport or pursue other 
constructive interests. ; 

Mr Blair’s speech today is an oppor- 
tunity to spell out the centrality of edu- 
cation in hs amhitions for government 
We know he feels passionately about 
foe importance of a success culture in 
the nation's schools. We know that he 
has one of his most adroit front- 
benchers committed to the task. But 
there is still much that remains poorly- 


defined. Teachers want to know how 
Mr Blair would help with discipline - 
with the problem of preventing children 
from disrupting the education of 
others. Children and parents who want 
to achieve need to feel confident that 
the culture of state schooling under 
Labour would be unremittingly aspi- 
rational. But even with those caveats, 
it is hard to escape the conclusion that 
Labour’s ideas are starting to look con- 
siderably more to foe point than the 
Conservative nostalgia for grammar- 
school black gowns, swishing sticks 
and Latin verbs. 


Round the bend? 
You soon will be . 

Y ou might be thinking, roll on 
the day when your on-board 
car computer reads the road 
signs and steers my vehicle for you. But 
flunk twice. How often do you find 
yourself baffled by road signs, or their 
absence? Isn’t there every chance that 
the microchip will have you pottering 
round in tiny circles, or zooming 
at 70mph foe wrong way down a motor- 
way? No wonder some of us hanker 
for the old ways: a good map. a bad 
navigator, and a traditional Sunday 
afternoon row. 
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A minimum 
wage does 
help the poor 

Sin The Institute for Fiscal Studies 
has published a report hostile to the 
minimum wage, because It is not 
well targeted at foe poor 
(“Minim am wage will aid well-off - 
uflt foe poor”, 13 December). The 
iXson they give is that since many of 
me poor are not in jobs an increase 
in wage levels can do them no good. 
Further, claims the study, most of 
the benefits go to tbe well-off 
This attack on the minimum 
wage is misguided for a host of 
reasons. First, evidence by HoDy 
Sutherland of Cambridge 
University (NewEconomy. Winter 
3 995) shows that as a proportion of „~ , 
income, foe greatest benefit from a J 
minimum wage does in fact go to ' ’ 
households towards the bottom of 
tbe income distribution. 

Second, the initial impact of a 
minim um wage should be judged 
on hs impact on those currency in , 
work and stfllin poverty. As 1 
Sutherland’s work makes dear, 
among families where at least one 
person is in work the poor- gam 
more than the rich from a 
minimum wage. Tb judge hs first- 
round effect on whatitdoes for - 
those out of work is ridiculous. 
Third, a key effect of raising the 
A wage in jots likely to be taken by 
» the unemployed and the partners 
of the unemployed is that foe 
incentive to work can be increased. 
The effects of a minimum wage in 
foe medium term are therefore 
very likely to spread to those not 
currently in work. 

Fourth, people who argue 
against a minimum wage must 
come dean. Either they do not care 

about poverty pay or they think 

there is another solution. The only 
things they come up with aremore 
means-tested, in-work benefi ts. But 
used in isolation, these simply 
encourage employers to lower 

wages, since they are effectively 
being subsidised by the taxpayer. A 
minimum wage is an essential pan 
of any strategy aimed at tackling 
poverty pay. 

DON CORKY 
Editor, New Economy 
London WC2 

Sin So the Institute for Fiscal 
Studies thinks a minimum wage, 
would be more help tothencfaibaD 
the poor. Their reasoning is quamc 
apparently, most 

'• 23uldi benefit from a mnumum 
wage are women, who are often not 

mam breadwinners. 
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Stop uprooting 
foreign children 

Sin Your carrespondents regarding 
the adoption of children from other 
countries and the closure of the 
Overseas Adoption Helpline (letter, 
11 December) infer that foe children 
who are brought to this country for 
adoption would otherwise be the 
victims of “merciless exploitation by 
the marketeers”. 

Yet are these weft-meaning 
citizens not conspiring in similar 
exploitation in taking children from 
a poor country, on foe basis, no 
doubt, that they are providing them 
with the opportunity of a good 
standard of life in a rich country? 

It is in fact the rich exploiting the 
poor in the worst possible way by 
miring their children, a facet of 
British life in Victorian times which 
was conducted under foe guise of 
moral welfare. 

For decades and until foe mid- 
Sixties, the children of foe British 
poor were exported around the 
world to Canada and Australia by 
similar misguided altruists, and 

many children paid tbe price for 
such acts -separated from their 
parents, siblings, grandparents, and 
other relatives and having to adapt 
to different cultures and values. 
Many were abused by their new 
carers or were used as house 
servants and farm-hands. 

It is surely wrong to wrench 
children from their cultural and 
racial origins and attended families 
and to deposit them in a strange 
and alien culture, and as such it 
appears dangerously dose to 


dependent cm foe jointincomes of 


into hardship if the arrival of 
children means that one of them 
has to leave tbe labour market. 

A minimum wage cannot alone 
tackle Britain's endemic problem 
of poverty, and noserious 
proponent of the measure has ever 
suggested that it could. But it is an 
essential component of any 
programme designed to address 
poverty, alongside reform of the tax 
and social security system. 

Despite all this, tbe main 
argument for a minimum wage is 
not just that it would help to 

alleviate poverty and social 
injustice, but that it would help to 
improve Britain’s productivity and 
competitiveness. 

CHRIS POND 

Director; Low Pay Unit 

London EC 1 

Guns are costly 
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per gun is stiU unrealistically low. 

Some custom-modified pistols cost 
over £4,000 and this compensation 
is supposed to cover all the • 
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have hdd the pistol up as *dm, % 

itseff This is certain to make the 
SSU] ownership of pistols even 
mSe attractive W^manti- . 
social elements. IJAeiwgggL 

pistolsfrompnvateowner^r , 

SSLuati on-Mostofusteve * 
children of our own. 
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Anti-gays have 
got it wrong 

Sin John Lyttle, and other moaning 
minnies of the “anti-gay” 
persuasion, seem to have missed 
foe point (“Arc homosexuals gay?”, 

13 December). It is not only gay 
young people who are swept away 
on the tide of hedonism, drug- 
taking, niche marketing etc. 
Straight youngsters are also on the 
bandwagon. They're all victims of 
foe free marketeers who think 

malting money out erf alcopops is 

more important than tbe social 
implications. Beinggay has nothing 

to do With it. 

Gay people, like straight ones, 

out of foe obsession with sex, 

rock ’n’ rofl. The rally 
mce is that gay youths are 
much more at rid: of HIV infection 
than their straight counterparts. 

The lifestyle the “anti-gays” 
describe has little to do with those 
of us over 40, any more than the 
youth culture of non-gay youn| 
people has to do with then: seniors. 
And ' while we’re at it, John Lyttle's 
Friday column often reads like a 
paean to the lifestyle he purports to 


TERRY SANDERSON 
(gay and slaying that way) 

London W5 

Sir Both John Lyttle and Simon 
Edge appear trapped by essentiahst 
{fip xmna* m what is a sterile debate 
between metropolitan poseurs 
(“Are homosexuals gay?”, 13 
December). There arepienty of 
men (such as myself) 


happy to chink in both “straight” 
and “gay” bars, relate to both men 
and women, and don’t have an 
obsessive hang-up with identity 
politics. 

- Most of ns are too busy earning a 
living, and spend the rest of our 
time wondering why gay bars don’t 
sell decent beer. Tb John and 
Simon I say. stop whingeing and get 
a life! 

DR ALAN BULLION 
Tunbridge Weds, Kent 


Reckless activists 

Sin Andrew TJrier takes Polly 
Tbynbee to task for suggesting that 
animal rights activists use violent 
and extreme tactics (letter, 14 
December). He then goes on to 

Utilise the animal rights 

movement’s favourite tactic - 
misrepresentation. 

Hb claim of “three peaceful 
campaign os lolled” suggests that 
these unfortunate deaths were a 
result of violence against them. Not 
true. Two of these campaigners 
acted recklessly, foe third, 
unfortunately, was a teenager 
taken into a dangerous situation by 
adult campaigners. 

Mr "tyler ignores the arson and 
criminal damage amounting to tens 
of minions of pounds and the 
reckless endangerment of human 
and animal life which are part of 
the ongoing campaign for animal 
“rights” -a spurious philosophy 
wbkh has little to do with animal 
welfare. 

JANET GEORGE 
London SEU 
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contravening the UN Convention 
tin theRightS of foe Child. 

If these people genuinely want to 
help children, they should help 
them to attain a better standard of 
life in the country of their birth and 
cul tural origins. 

CHARLES PJRAGNELL 
Redan , ; Cleveland 


Backward step 
for history class 

Sin I felt sad when I read Paul 
VkQefy's article “The dw I learnt 
bow to think straight” (9 
December). My mind returned to 
Schools Council Project, History 
13-1 6 -in the 1970s this project was 
being used by at least half the 
schools in the country. 

Tbe students used historical 
evidence to make their own 
interpretations of the past We 
even managed to include foe 
method in foe CSE and O-level 
examinations. 

I marked CSE papers, and the 
revelation of students’ ability to 
make sense of evidence although - 
from foeir level of literacy -they 
were certainty not in foe top range 
of ability, is an abiding memory of 
fierce pleasure. 

But then came tbe Histoty 
Working Party and foe new 
curriculum in 1990. No one 
involved in that earlier project was 
on the working party and the idea 
that history for students in school 
could be more than “Our Island 
Story” was lost I hope teachers still 
find ways of teaching which give 
foeir students foe same chances to 
think in history lessons as in the 
new CASE science lessons. 

Miss M HODGES 
St Ebbes, Oxford 


Mahon strictures 
include drawings 

Sin James Hall suggests (letter, 12 
December) that Sir Denis Mahon's 
generous proposed bequest to the 
National Ait Collections Fund is 
maned by a condition that we 
should withdraw his pictures “from 
any institution which sold any 
painting from its permanent 
collection”. He objects to Sir 
Denis’s concentration on paintings, 
and regrets the exclusion of 
drawings, sculpture etc. 

In fact. Sir Denis stipulates that 
foe National Art Collections Fund ' 
should withdraw his pictures from 
institutions that dispose of any 
drawings as well as paintings from 
foeir permanent collections. 

It is up to Sir Denis to lay down 
his conditions, which be has done 
until sufficient clarity to enable his 
intention to be carried ooL The 
terms of his munificent bequest 
n aturalfy reflect his own areas of 
expertise and special interest - and 
certainty should not be construed 
as arty judgement os his part on the 
relative merits of different art 
forms. The National Art 
Collections Fund’s policy of 
supporting acquisitions of works of 
art of every type is in noway 
compromised by its respect for Sir 
Denis’s personal wishes. 

Sir NICHOLAS GOODISON 
Chairman 

National Art Collections Fund 
London SW7 


Kilt wrapped up 

Sir I do wish your Saxon 
contributors would get off our case 
in respect of the Celtic kilt. Our 
warrior ancestors did not wrap 
their kilts around foeir arms to 
fight because we could not afford 
targes (letter, 9 December) but 
because it was an aeons-old 
tradition for foe Celts to fight stark 
naked, as foe Romans noted. 

Keeping bold of the kilt tty 
wrapping it around our arms served 
another purpose: it prevented foe 
thieving English from making off 
with ft whilst we were otherwise 
engaged. 

For foe record, foe Celts in 
Scotland wore the feme chroich (a 
long, saffron-coloured shirt) with 
the /rife until about foe 17fo 
century, then the breacanfeile and 
/isife beag replaced the long saffron 
shirt and plaid. 

Finally, to put your Saxon 
correspondent in his place, let me 
remind him that we have never 
been conquered by foe English: our 
erstwhile monarch Seamus Stewart 
VI took over the English throne, 
and the union of foe parliaments 
only took place because a 
verminous handful of traitorous 
Scottish “nobles” were bribed. 

We have biblical memories for 
grudges: the letterbox in which I 
place this note does not have 
“ERBTonit. 

UILLAIM CONBHAILL 
Patna, Ayrshire 


Old Tory tricks 

Sir. In foe earty Eighties foe 
Kensington Young Conservatives 
invited me, and other young people 
resident in foe constituency, to a 
reception to meet our local MP. 

At the reception we were each 
handed a letter voting for Margaret 
Thatcher, who was then Prime 
Minister, as Tbday Programme 
Personality of foe Year (.“BBC 
doses Tbday poll as Labour memo 
surfaces”, 13 December). We were 
asked to sign it and post it to foe 
BBC I did not 
MIRANDA MOWBRAY 
Bristol 
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Britain is 
‘seriously 
getting on our 
nerves’, the 
Germans are 
saying. The 
consequences 
could be far 
more grievous 
than a 

marginalised 
UK, argues 

John 

Lichfield. 
Without us, 
reform will be 
inpossible 
and continental 
chaos could 
ensue 


T here is a problem 
with being pro-Euro- 
pean in the viciously 
anti- European cli- 
mate now being 
whipped up in Britain. One 
feels obliged always to defend 
the European Union. 

It is difficult to voice misgiv- 
ings about the direction of EU 
policy without seeming to join 
in the feeding-frenzy which 
passes for analysis in some of 
our serious journals - to quote 
just one example, the Sunday 
Tones believes that the Gov- 
ernment's wait-and-see policy 
cm the single currency is morally 
equivalent to the appeasement 
of Hiller. 

Despite the modest progress 
made at the Dublin s ummi t 
this weekend there are many 
gpod, pro-European reasons to 
be concerned about the EUs 
hazardous approach-run to the 
21st century. There are at least 
three causes for pro-European 
anxiety at present, liken 
together, they form an explosive 
cocktail. 

First, patience with Britain on 
the Ointment is wearing thin. A 
senior German official said 
recently: “You’re now seriously 
getting on our nerves." Sure, 
everyone is waiting for a Blair 
government But talking to 
senior officials from other EU 
countries, you have a sense that 
fellow Eurooeans are already 
prepared to oe impatient with 
Tony Blair. There is a desire for 
a new start even a return to die 
show-me pragmatism which 
used to characterise British pol- 
icy before it was buried by dog- 
matism. 

But, 23 years afterwe joined. 


there will be little sympathy for 
a new strain of centre-left 
British obstructionism. With a 
new Conservative government 
certainly, but even with a 
Labour government H is possi- 
ble to construct a series of plau- 
sible time-lines for the next five 
to 15 years which end with 
Britain departing from the EU, 
or becoming so marginalised 
that it would amount to the 
same thing. 

Second, there is a danger 
that economic and monetary 
union (EMU) will create more 
barriers within 
Europe than it will 
dissolve. German 
concessions to ■ ■ 
France at the xetlOK 
weekend, relaxing • “ 

somewhat the dis- fOi 

rip lines for man- IH g 

agement of the ___ 

single currency. Well 
make it more p 2 

likely, not less, that r< 

the countries with COUH 
weaker economies Cll x 
like Italy, and 18 5UT 
maybe Spam and Wflr 
Portugal, will be . 

excluded. Ger- 
many will be in no 
mood to make further conces- 
sions. 

The British government is 
right to warn that EMU could 
create a semi-permanent divi- 
sion within the EU. If we had 
not cast ourselves as permanent, 
self-interested Jeremiahs, our 
warnings might be taken more 
seriously- Much has been writ- 
ten about the twin domestic 
problems facing Fiance, Ger- 
many and foe other likely mem- 
bers of the single currency start- 


The rise of 
xenophobic 
forces 
in some 
Warsaw 
Pact 

countries 
is sufficient 
warning 


ing line-op. They have just over 
12 months to a) convince their 
doubting publics that the Euro 
is, despite those ugly notes, not 
funny money, b) squeeze their 
public spending to meet the tar- 
gets for EMU membership. 

These problems are real 
enough but can and probably 
will be finessed by the Reach 
and Germans ana at least six 
others. The third and perhaps 
most real danger is mat the 
effort of such a finesse - and the 
quarrels with the excluded 
nations - will absorb almost aO 
available political 
cuygen in Europe 
m up to the turn of the 
SC Of century. This is 
hobic already Starting to 


Where are you 
going to put 
all your cut-price 

MiniDiscs? 



Boy a pack of 5 blank MutiDlas (was £45195, now £2999) end gat tins 
iru stonnj* rack. fbtfD bora mere (ban enough sprat left over far a t win p ack 
(was £17.99, now £939 ) ami single discs (wen £899, now £4.99). [MM! 


c5 The important 

ime agenda for the 

’ streamlining of EU 

iaw institutions is 

already being cur- 
tailed. Looming, 
triOS inescapable prob- 

■ ; 0|1 i Iems such , as the 

further reform of 
ling the EUfettn policy 

and' budget have 
not even been been' 
broached The 
greatest risk - apart from the 
alienation of Italy and Iberia 
and further alienation of Britain 
- is a possibly fatal delay in the 
enlargement of foe EU to foe 
east. 

Several EU national politi- 
cians have glibly asserted that 
the first of the former- 
Conuzumist candidate coun- 
tries will be able to join by foe 
year 2000. This is manifest non- 
sense. With foe delay in foe 
negotiations on reform of EU 
decision-making and insti- 
tutions (partly Britain’s fruit, 
but not wholly), negotiations on 
enlargement to the east cannot 
now begin until 1998 at foe ear- 
liest. The unofficial target date 
for a first wave of Central and 
Eastern European entries - 
Poland? Hungary? the Czech 
Republic? Slovenia? - is now 
2003. But official in the Euro- 
pean Commission and foe 
applicant governments concede 
that this is also hopelessly 
unrealistic. The year 2010 is 
being bandied around. This 


may be dangerously late. Can 
foe Eastern European candi- 
dates hang (Hi for that long? 

Such expansion to the east- 
whiefa received little more than 
Bp service at the Doblm summit 
-is cniriaL This enlargement - 
the fifth -is likely to be the most 
difficult to date (and the EU 
has, arguably, never recovered 
from the first, the British one). 
Quite apart from the low GNP 
per head of even the best-off 
candidate countries, they have 
lived for most of the past 50 
years in a parallel and isolated 
political arm economic universe. 
The efforts they need to make 
to bring their legal, political, 
economic arid social attitudes 
and structures broadly in line 
with those of Western Euro- 
pean countries is enormous. It 
is equivalent, in medical terms, 
to sowing back a severed arm: 
all foe inmutepolitical and eco- 
nomic capillaries and tendons, 
disconnected or withered by 
four decadesand more of total- 
itarianism and state planning, 
have to be rebuilt and then re- 
connected. 

The iinage of the severed arm 
is maybe fanciful bttt it has a 
land of moral truth to it. If you 
visit Poland or Hungary or foe 
Czech Republic, despite the 
political and economic differ- 
ences inherited from foe Cold 
Whr, you are dearly as much in 
Europe - socially, culturally, 
architecturally - as if you were 
in Belgium or Spain. Healing 
the gash across the Continent is 
not just an option for the EU. 
If it lives up to its own self- 
stated aims- the promotion of 
prosperity and peace in Europe 
and the greater unity of Euro- 
pean peoples - it has an oblig- 
ation to absorb as many Central 
and Eastern European coun- 
tries as are willing and able to 
meet the terms and rules of 
membership. 

The candidate countries are 
already making great efforts. 
The need to bring their laws, 
institutions and economies 
closer to the EU status quo is 
exerting a beneficial effect The 
EU provides a structure of rules 
and targets and standards for 
foe candidate countries to work 
towards: in terms of commercial 


law, manufacturing standards, 
environmental safeguards, 
transport infrastructure, demo- 
cratic institutions. The EU also 
offers a dear economic and 
political prize. Without the EU, 
there would be the same desire 
on their part to re-engage with 
foe West, but no dear pattern 
of how to do so. 

But the would-be members 
cannot be expected to stay the 
ooutse without a dear commit- 
ment from EU countries to 
open negotiations on member- 
ship in the near future and 
complete them by 
a reasonable date. 

If a week is a long T1«a FI I 

time in politics, • ■ h® tV 
then 13 years is as hflS Qft 
a^good as a cen- ob|igatfo|1 

Asenseoffor- fa absorb 
ward movement 
must be preserved _ SS II 


Germany to create EMU makes 
it harder for them to contem- 
plate the kind of concessions 
needed to put Eastern enlarge- 
ment on a fast track. 

And so it goes on. The fiscal 
squeeze forced on Germany by 
the dash into EMU wiD make (t 
extremely awkward for a future. 
German government to agree 
even modest extra funding of 
foe EU budget to admit three 
orfour reiaCivtdy poor countries. 
'Germany isdenmndbigthat its 
large net contribution to the 
Brussels bhidgetbe cut in future 
years. The EMU 
birth pains threat- 
n | ened in France 

fcU (equivalent to a 

911 belated and concen- 

... . trated ' dose of 

1KM1 Thatcherism) will 

tOR"b make it _ all. the 

- B w harder for France to 

any risk rural -on top of 


must be preserved _ SS many risk rural -on top of 
to help the politi- Mumfriac as urban and suburban 
dans of foe East- COUnir ‘®f as - unrest, by agreeing 
era countries to fiffi Willing to another radical 
continue to sell *_ il- reform of the Corn- 

foe short-term UlBCI in® mon Agricultural 
pirn of economic . tOfUIS ' ' Policy. , / Wifodut 


era countries to are willing to another radical 
continue to sell *_ -.^j, il- reform, of the Corn- 
foe short-term ul®ei in® mon Agricultural 
t»in of economic t®f*mS ' 'Policy. \ / Without J 
adjustment- to ' ' ' reform of the CAP, 

foeir electorates. " “ enlargfcinfcht is a' 
In the longer practical and finan- 

term, even foe medium term, dal non-starter. And so the 
there are huge potential bene- circle continues, 
fits for foe whole of Europe - Britain’s voice and influence 

East and West - in increasing might have been crucial at this 
the prosperity of foe candidate time. They may yet be so, if a 
countries and absorbing them in Blair government can learn - 
foe single market and wm respect -rapidly. Gen- 

But there is no inevitability uine British pragmatism is an 
that the process will continue, important ingredient in the 
just because it has begun. The formula for success in the EU 
risk is not a relapse into state (look at foe 1992 single market 
p lanning . It is something far programme and CAP reform. 
more threatening. The rise of laq^' British-driven in their 
extreme,, xenophobic national early stages). Its absence in 
forces in some of the former recent years has been a tragedy 
Wfcxsaw Pact countries is suffi- for Europe, 
dent warning to the rest of us British carping and nega-. 
that the historic task of bring- tivism has been felt all the more 
ing them fully into the Euro- bitterly because the rest of the 
pean mainstream will be EU is not fully confident 
neglected at our peril (despite the bullish exterior) 

The problems this throws up ■ about where it is going. That 
are linked, like accumulator German quote - “You’re now 
bets. British obstructionism is seriously getting on our nerves" 
delaying the intergovernmental - is rooted in Continental anx- 
talks on EU reform. But those ieties, as much as British absur- 
talks must be completed before dities. Hence the possibility that 
serious enlargement negotia- a Blair government might enjoy 
tionscan begin. Yet the domes- only a brief European honey- ' 
tic pain imposed on France and moon. A healthy dose of con- 


{despite the 


structive pragmatism fright yet 
help to sort out some df foe EU 
conflicts and contradictions 
ahead. The danger is that, after 
all the dogmatism and nega- 
tivism of foe Majqryears, there 
may be little patience for any 
British criticism, however 
constructive. 

The EU as it exists naw will 
disappear over the ;i hext 15 
years. The centralis^ lock- 
step, federal state envisioned by 
foe Euro-sceptics is k fantasy. 
But the scale of the ’political 
building programme laid down 
by EU governments is* huge: a 
singl e currency; institutional 
reform; CAP reform; budget 
reform; enlargement. ; 

The forthcoming! ''.ge neral 
election will solve m)thmg.Mfc 
leading parties may ; succet£ 

. fully avoid Europe, aa foe all- 
pervasive issue during cam- 
paigning. But, whether Ornot 
we join EMU, Europe will 
probably be the make-or-break 
issue at foe UK election after 
foe next after foe turn of 

the century (earfier if Blair's 
majority is slender). 

1 By the’year 2010, foe map of 
1^iropeiriUh^'chS3|ed rad- 
_ icafiy, for good of ill/Hfcre are 
three of many possibly Scenar- 
ios, viewed froma shamelessly, 
but critically, pro-European 
viewpoint l ; 

# An optimistic scenario: 

Britain in EMU and ait foe 
heart of Europe agsm. EMU 
functioning well after-painful 
beginnings. The EU eiftarged to 
19 or 20 countries. WhSt axe foe 
dbances of all this happening as 
things stand at foe moment? 
Very poor. ^ ! 

# . A pessimistic scenario^ 
Britain marginalised of outsid “ 
altogether. EMU working rea- 
sonably well for nine or ten 

■ other countries. The EU 
enlarged into centrafEurope. 
The chances; ah too fikdy. 

# A very pessimistic scenario: 
Britain out .or marginalised; a 
small directoire of EMU states 
progressively alienating others, 
including Italy, Spain and Swe- 
den. Enlargement botched or 
abandoned. The chances: not 
inevitable, but far greater than 
they should be for pfo-Euro- 
pean comfort. L ' 


A nightmare on Downing Street 


r he publishing success of 

the lose few months has 
been ‘Ghost Bumps', 
RL Stine's short modem ghost 
stories for children which gn-e 
them a delicious scare without 
shocking them. At the end of 
each chapter; for instance, 
there is a sort of cliff-hanging 
horror which is gently defused 
at the start cf the next chapter. 

But why is there nothing for 
adults which cashes in on the 
same desire to have a skm- 
creeping fright, which mixes the 
uncanny with the familiar? 

MkOL there are now. Because 
today l am kicking off a new 
series of goose-pimple poMcal 
laics called 'Westminster 
WobbGes \ and the first flesh- 
crawUngtaie is caued: 
little Ken at Number Ttao 
CHAPTER ONE 
John had been Prime 
Minister for a Dumber of 
years, and quite enjoyed foe 
job. What he had to do in this 
job was run the country and 
make sure that everyone was 
better off than before. Very 
soon be realised that this was 
not possible, so Instead he 
tried to make sure that 
everyone was under the 
impressionthattheywere 
better off, even if they 
weren’L This worked for a 


while, but after a bit everyone 
realised that die only ones 
who were getting any better 
off were the ones who were 
already well off, and everyone 
started grumbling again. It 
was about this time that John 
realised that the country was 
going to grumble no matter 
what happened, and indeed 
that they quite enjoyed 
gjrnmbling, so he gave up - 
worrying and just got on with 
life at Number 10. 

Number 10 was a big old 
bouse where all the previous 
prime ministers had lived, 
and he was sitting in front of 
foe fire in foe old sitting- 
room one night when 
suddenly his blood from. He 
could hear voices! He 
thought be could hear a voice 
saying: “John! You’re a 
jackass!'’ What could it be? 
CHAPTER TWO 

Very slowly the door 
opened. His blood ran even 
colder. Then, round the door, 
came his wife, Nonna. “Phew, 
you gave me a shock, 
Norma," he said. “I thought 
you were a ghost” 

She soiled and said she 
was hot 

“Did you say something 
about a jackass?** he 
enquired. 



Miles 

Kington 

“No," she said, “you must 
have misheard. I was talking 
about Chequers.” 

‘'You want to play a game 
of chequers before we go to 
bed?” said John. “That would 
be fun!" 

“No,” said Nonna. “I said I 
would like to read you a 
chapter from my bock about 
Chequers." 

“That would be fun too in 
its own way," said John, 
holding on to his smile. “Til 
be iro m a moment” 

His wife left him and be 
sighed. His gaze fell on the 
portrait of Disraeli On the far 


walL He wondered if Disraeli 
ever insisted on reading his 
wife parts of his novels. He 
yawned and then, halfway 
through his yawn, he had the 
shock of his life! The figure of 
Disraeli was moving! It was 
coming towards him! “Who 
are you?" said John, fearfully. 

“lam foe ghost 'of 
Disraeli,” saidthe figure. 

“and I have come to warn 
your 

“Wfcm me? Of what?" 

“Do not trust Kenneth! He 
g aft er your job r 
CHAPITER THREE 
“You mean Kenneth 
Clarke?" quavered John. 

“Well, I don’t mean 
Kenneth Branagh!" said the 
ghost suavely. “Surety there’s 
only one Kenneth you need 
to feat?” 

And before John’s very 
eyes the figure of Disraeli 
took off its wie and make-up 
and revealed itself as John’s 
next-door neighbour. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Kennefol 

“Surety you haven’t 
forgotten that Fm playing 
Disraeli in the Tory end-of- 
term panto?" chuckled 
Kenneth. “I thought Td bring 
the costume round and see 

how effective it was. I have to 


say it worked pretty weQ!” 

“I wasn't scared at a fir said 
John stiffly. “I was hal£' 
asleep, that’s alL So yoq*re 
after my job, are you?* : 

“Not neafly,” said Ken, 
sittiqg down. “That’s just 
what Disraeli thinks.” J ‘ 

And Ken started dufekting 
a gain fr 3 most ah npjfrg 
manner. 

“Look, John,’’ he safe 
“everyone is after someone 
eise’s job. It wouldn’t be 
natural if they weren’t! There 
are people after my joti? 

There are people after' 
Michael Howard’s jbb-f “ 

“Who warns . 

whisperedJdhn. 

“Someone with foe same 
initials as Michael Howard,” 
whispe red Ken ." He would 
do ANYTHING to get it 
from you 

“You mean, Michael 
Hes..." . • ~ 

As John spoke, an 


was foe sound of breaJqhg 
glass. As the two chums. 

w^^^dt“Gosh! I nfrer 
thought he'd go that frit!” 


next? BuylMeKmat 
Number Ibfinthe newscary 
’Westmmster^bbUes'seriesl 
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Ghosts of the 
future rise to 
haunt Chirac 


J acques Chirac, the French 
President, is living through 
, a bad dream, tho ugh not 
quite as terrifying* as Mr 
Major’s nightmares. The future 
for Mr Chirac holds the shame- 
ful possibilities of France foiling 
the test for entry into monetary 
union, the fracture of his 
nation’s relationship with Ger- 
many, yet more national strikes 
and street protests and even 
the prospect (after the 
National Assembly elections 
in 1998) of co-habitation with 
a socialist prime minister. All 
these phantasms appear 
horribly real. 

You could sense the tension 
when Mr Chirac submitted 
himself to a rare question-and- 
answer session with five jour- 
nalists on French televirion 
last Thursday, just before going 
off to the Dublin s ummit . 

While he waited to speak, be 
looked grim, even angry. From 
the viewers’ point of view, how- 
ever, it made for a good 
programme. First there were 
brief film reports which por- 
trayed France’s problems. 

Then each journalist in turn 
aggressively interrogated the 
President on different areas of 
his policy. 

“We are a profoundly con- 
servative country, in which it is ■ 
extremely difficult to get things 
done, confronted as one is by 
traditions and fears,” Mr 
Chirac told his fellow citizens 
in the interview. “There is nothing one can 
undertake without immediately raising an 
adverse reaction.” lb become president and 
find oneself powerless to change thing s is a 
nightmare indeed. 

Among Mr Chirac’s ordeals is the deterio- 
ration in France’s historic relationship with 
Germany. For 40 years, the most important 
^objective of French foreign policy has been to 
run Europe with Germany -as a partnership 
of equals until German ramification, and since 
then more as France the jockey, Germany the 
horse. Now France is be ginning to discover 
that, so far as economic policy within a mon- 
etary union is concerned, Germany will go her 
own way. 

There , have been increasingly frequent 
meetings between President Chirac and Gian- 



Andreas 
Whxttam Smith 

France’s 
continuing 
Gaullist 
vision is 
steadily 
pulling it 
apart from 
Germany 



operate according to rules 
rather than political judgement, 

S I further along this path 
even the Maastricht Treaty 
permits. Countries which 
incurred budget deficits of 
more than 3 per cent of 
national output would suffer 
draconian fines, which would be 
automatically imposed. This is 
caixyii^; to an extreme the argu- 
ment which has led many coun- 
tries recently to allow central 
bank governors, rather. than 
finance minis ters, to take 
interest-rate decisions. 

The French view, on the 
other band, is esseotially 
Gauffisp The Euro mast be an 
instrument at. the service of 
European business hi its battle 
with American and Asian com- 
mercial interests. France wants 
a cheap, undervalued' Euro in 
relation to the dollar and the 
yen. France wants to be able to 
say to the world what an Amer- 
ican Secretary of the Treasury 
once remarked about the dol- 
lar "The Euro: His onr money, 
but it is your problem.” And 
this is of a piece with other 
aspects of French foreign 
polity, which delights in oppos- 
ing the Americans in the Mid- 
dle East, in Central Africa, 
within Nato and within the 
United Nations. 

More seriously. Mr Chirac 
knows that he cannot hand 
over the conduct of economic 
policy, lock, stock and barrel, to 
central bankers and to technocrats, who lack 
all democratic legitimacy, which is what the 
German position ultimately implies. Mr 
Chirac, as a disciple of Charles de Gaulle, 
whose grave he regularly visits, is unable to 
agree to this. He has arrived at the British posi- 
tion by a different route. 

France’s response to German demands has 
been to weaken the criteria for judging whether 
states participating in monetary union are Tun- 
ning excessive deficits, to bring in the judge- 
ment of finance ministers and to propose that 
the European central bank should be subject 
to political supervision by means of a council. 
At the Dublin summit. President Chirac made 
some progress along these lines. Euro- 
members running an excessive deficit wfll 
now be exempt from penalties in the event of 



mums 



curse of Catholicism 


-v-T 

■i s'. 



experience of inflation in the early 1920s. The 
American dollar was worth 14 marks in July 
1919, 493 marks in July 1922, and then hyper- 
inflation really tookhold. By January 1923 the 
dollar was worth 18,000 marks, by August of 
thai year over 4 million marks and by Octo- 
ber 1923, it was worth 25 million marks, 
tyfeges were paid by the cartload. That terri- 
ble episode remains the most important influ- 
ence upon German economic polity and 
explains its rigid stance in the monetary union 
negotiations. 

In order to ensure that the Euro is as bard 
as the Deutschmark, and thus preserve the 
nation’s wealth, Germany has wanted to create 
a system in which monetary union would 


before fines can be levied. Yet to be tackled is 
the notion of political oversight of the Euro- 
pean central bank. 

In the detail of negotiation, however, it is 
easy to forget the big. historic issues which 
propel each participant one way rather than 
another, Tims for H has seemed as if only 
Britain were subject to forces taking her in a 
different direction from her neighbours. Now 
France and Germany find that they are being 
pulled apart. The Maastricht Treaty and the 
road to monetary union is becoming a ghastly 
experience for all concerned, for Mr Major, for 
President Chirac and for Chancellor Kohl 
alike. Welcome to the Common European 
Nightmare. 


T he season for cele- 
brating birth is upon 
us. As Christmas 
card images of the 
Holy . Teenage 
Unmarried Mother deck the 
mantelpieces, Britain remains 
the country with the highest 

nnmh or nf tMnay prp gnanrifts 

in Europe. 

Why? Because we remain 
deeply ambivalent about con- 
traception -■ that greatest 
modern hlessing, without which 
women would still be house- 
hold slaves. The ignorance and 
stupidity of so many teenagers 
is the direct result of our 
ambiguous attitudes - sur- 
rounding them with sex. but 
denying them knowledge. 
The National Curriculum 
includes sex education half- 
heartedly in science lessons, 
with precious little useful 
contraceptive information, 
and parents are allowed to 
opt their children out of 
classes altogether. 

If we were serious about 
teenage pregnancy there 
would be dimes with muses 
available in every school. The 
Dutch have virtually no teenage 
pregnancies and they teach sex 
education from the first pri- 
mary years. It does not promote 
more sex: , their well-informed 
teen population embark on sex 
at a later age than ours. 

Bnt 35 years after the arrival 
of the Pill, we still have not 
learnt to love H as we should. 
The great liberator of the Six- 
ties remains shrouded with fear, 
guOt and plain dislike. Much of 
that fear is deliberately gener- 
ated by gleefal panics pro- 
moted by the moralising press 
and the Christian lobbies. But 
some springs spontaneously 
from -the current woolly fashion 
for everything labelled, “nat- 
ural”, homeopathic and non- 
invarive. Tfeenagers brought up 
on Body Shop '.designer 
greenism shudder at the 
thought of polluting iheir 
White Musk and Dewbemed 
bodies with nasty chemicals. 

The latest PiU scar latest year,, 
started by over-panicky guid- 
ance issuedby.the Committee 
on Safety of Medicines, lead to 
large numbers of women giving 
it udl As a result, abortions rose 
in the first months of this year 
by 3,000, at a time .when the 
abortion trend was downwards. 

Myths aid half-truths still 
surround all methods of con- 
traception, despite all those 
explicit magazine problem 
pages. Every survey reveals 
astounding fear and ignorance. 
Women look upon contracep- 
tive options with less than glee: 
all that riimey rubbery stuff, 
nasty looking wire contraptions 


by Folfy ToytflbgfeoAfe' 



Old ignorances, the new moralising and 
Body Shop greenism are making young 
women ambiguous about contraception 


for the womb, elaborate “nat- 
ural” methods with thermome- 
ters or computers and nigh tly 
urine tests- or the mighty Pm 
whose chemicals screw up your 
Datural system, with God knows 
what long-term effects. Too 
many women flee to sterilisa- 
tion," often the wrong drastic 
choice - 42 per cent in the US, 
(one fifth later regret it). 

However, contraception is 
easy and, for virtually everyone, 
problem-free if women would 
only believe it The unloved 
IUD, for instance, is a tiny 
little device nowadays. As for 
the Pill, its very low dose, com- 
pared with the early days, is 
extraordinarily safe. Yet the 


myths go on forever it messes 
you up and might kill you 
through thrombosis. If you take 
it too young before your body 
is settled, it could screw up your 
fertility forever. It must not be 
taken for too long. Its effects 
linger oa in the body after stop- 
ping, delaying the chances of 
getting pregnant. How many of 
these statements do you 
believe? They are all untrue. 

Women can take the Pill for- 
ever. You can get pregnant 
within 12 hours of stopping- a 
feet that many forgetful women 
learn to their cost. There is no 
medical reason why very young 
girls should not take the Pill. Of 
the millions who take it in 


Britain, only four or five die of 
thrombosis - a far safer record 
than virtually every other widely 
taken drug. 

But we are not good at risk 
assessment And who talks of 
the benefits? The Pill protects 
against ovarian cancer, of which 
4,300 women die a year. 
Women who take the Pill have 
half the risk of contracting this 
cancer and the protective effect 
lasts for 15 years after they stop 
taking it Bnt how often doyou 
hear that fact promoted? 

Last week Elof Johansson, 
director of the Population 
Council, the leading US non- 
profit contraception research 
organisation, was in Britain 


castigating America's continu- 
ing catastrophic teenage preg- 
nancy rate, with 57 per cent of 
all US pregnancies unintended. 
Britain, though not as bad, he 
says, is closer to the US in its 

confused attitudes and poor 
figures, than to the rest of 
Europe. He blames the reli- 
gious and moral lobbies for 
obstructing effective sex edu- 
cation. (He is one of those 
Swedes we lend to mock for 
their earnestly open approach 

to sex: he gave menstruation 
parties for his daughters' com- 
ing of age.) 

Whatever the social prob- 
lems caused by foiling to get 
contraception to all who need 
it in the Wbst, the population 
explosion in the developing 
world is the great problem 
of the next century: world 
population will double in 
the next 50 years. 
Johanssen’s research shows 
that wherever contraception 
is easily available to third 
world women, offered them 
by other women and not by 
doctors, women take to it at 
once. If it is left to men, noth- 
ing happens. In most develop- 
ing countries it is the men who 
want more babies than they 
can support, not the women. In 
Ghana, for instance, men say 
they want 10 babies, women 
want five. “When you make 
contraception cheaply available 
to all women, they take it imme- 
diately. If women chose how 
many children to have, 
95 per cent of the world popu- 
lation problem would be 
solved,” he says. 

Why, then, has so little been 
done? “The Catholic church 
and the Pope,” he answers 
bluntly- Do they really have that 
much influence on govern- 
ments? "In the key areas of 
over-population, especially 
francophone Africa and Latin 
America, the Catholic church 
may not control the govern- 
ment, but it runs most of the 
hospitals, missions and doc- 
tors.” He expects growing wars 
over land, food and water, wars 
that will draw in the West as 
well, of which Rwanda was har- 
binger of far worse to come. 

Fundamentalist Muslims and 
Protestants he also blames, but 
says it is parts of the world 
under Catholics influence 
where the population danger 
lies. He adds wryly that we 
may yet come to look back on 
Chairman Mao as a saviour of 
the world for his draconian 
one-child polity. 

What can be done? “A new 
Pope, a new pro-contraception 
Catholic policy could change 
the outlook for the world 
overnight.” 


Why Monet was the root of art evil 

What is the point of the Royal Academy if it has to sell its Michadangelo, asks David Lister 


I t was an n ominating to watch 
members of the Royal Academy 
arriving last week for the general 
assembly to discuss the financial 
crisis at the 228 -year-old institution. 
Partly it was the way they dressed, 
more colourful and casual than you 
normally associate with people about 
to debate a financial crisis - which 
included a £3m debt, money not paid 
into the staff pension fund, money 
spent on exhibitions that never took 
place and, most controversial of all, 
whether to sell off a £50m Michelan- 
•lo to put their bank balance in the 
adtat a stroke and for years to come. 
Partly it was the feet that, unlike a 
group of business people or sbare- 

Eoltfcs arriving at « •“ ‘ 
thev were prepared to chat and m 
colourful language.“HcwfoeblTO<fy 

hefi this stateof affairs aUowaio 

hatroen?" queried the venerable 
ffiS’artist and semor ^ Aca- 
demician, Sl-year-old \Wlham Gear. 

Partly it was that the cream of 
Britain^ art establishment - interna- 
tionally revered artists, but often 
: unworldly and in many cases paa 
retirement age- appeared n^mah 



Crisis management after the Royal Academy's meeting last week; and tte : Madonna and Child! 
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‘ rfc^rnwnsftow il * understandable 
that the Royal Academicians arc loath 


is owed at least mm. accept*-- 
moderniser’s charter they wffl. After 
the catalogue of financial incompe- 
tence detaSed to them at their private 
meeting they know they need hard- 
nosed professionals to manage the 
money. . And it is unlikely that the : for- 
mer nV chief executive David Gor- 
don, with a get-out dause m his terms 
of employment to leave next June if 
he or his employers are unhappy, 
would want to stay on if his mod- 
ernising plans are rejected. 

TWs can be turned around, fie 
believesT“Let , s not make a crisis out 
of a drama,” said David Gordon^ and 
he is righL The Royal Ade^s 
short-term situation isn’t so dreadfully 


serious. A £3m accumulated deficit is 
not unique for an arts institution, and 
certainly not irreparable for one that 
has multi-millionaire trustees, an 
exemplary Friends organisation with 
70,000 members, and foe money-spin- 
ning Summer Exhibition. 

No, the problem for foe Royal 
Academy - and in this respect their 
present cash problems may have done 
a service in concentrating the mind — 
is to re-examine the role of the insti- 
tution in a rapidly changing art world- 

And foe change has been rapid. 
Five year? ago the present crisis 
would have been unthinkable as it 
basked in foe kudos and £1.7m profit 
of the Monet blockbuster exhibition, 
with the just boast that, unlike all its 
major rivals, it had not a penny of 
government funding for its agenda- 
setting exhibitions from the maverick 


t 


but much respected exhibitions 
organiser Norman Rosenthal, and its 
glorious roomy yet cosy galleries, 
where evening social functions fol- 
lowed packed daytime visits from foe 
paying public. 

But as some in the institution will 
now privately admit, Monet may have 
been psychologically damagi n g. It 
made the place complacent and, look- 
ing back, it is a while since Rosenthal 
has really set the art work! talking with 
a Royal Academy exhibition. Other art 
galleries - particularly the publicly 
fended ones - are now charing the 
same business sponsorship that foe 
Royal Academy used to consider its 
right as anon-^rant receiving institu- 
tion. The Ihte is said to now have 36 
fundraisers- . 

Much fuss has been made about the 
possibility of foe Academy selling off 


T 


its one great treasure, Michelangelo’s 
sculpture Madonna and Child . But 
how many people, even among foe 
Friends, let alone the general public, 
even knew it was there. Poorly dis- 
played, outside foe Sadder Galleries, 
and without direct light* its loss would 
probably not be greatly noticed among 
a public who come to see specific tem- 
porary exhibitions. 

There is another area where foe 
Royal Academy has foiled to forge a 
new role. With its tradition and its 
membership, it should be foe centre 
for education about foe visual arts. 
Last year at a press conference by 
David Hockney at the Academy to 
publicise an exhibition of his drawings, 
foe artist digressed to address an 
issue in foe news at the time, that of 
a newsreader and her partner being 
reported to foe police for taking pic- 
tures of their naked child. Hockney 
was infuriated by this crude interpre- 
tation of delight with foe human form. 
He would be giving a lecture in the 
new year at foe Royal Academy, he 
promised, on the subject It never hap- 
pened- And nor have any others. 

Why is there no annual Royal Acad- 
emy lecture which might provide a 
voice for key participants in the 
increasingly frenetic debate in foe 
visual aits? Where does the Academy 
stand on conceptualism, on Rachel 
Whiteread and Damien Hirst? The 
Academy has its own postgraduate art 
school and its own education set-up, 
and does some good work with schools 
on how to teach foe visual arts, but 
there is not enough sense of if publicly 
leading the debate. Its excellent cur- 
rent exhibition “Living Bridges” (pro- 
posals for inhabited bridges across the 
Thames) creates an agenda in archi- 
tecture. Similar exercises in foe fine 
arts are badly needed. 

No doubt foe current crisis will 
jt foe Royal Academy to take a 
1 look at its finances and perhaps 
its exhibitions programme. But it 
needs to do much more. It needs to 
work out what it stands for. 
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Field Marshal 
Sir James Cassels 


James Cassels had seen little 
active service until Normandy 
1944. It was here, however, 
that this bold and charis- 
matic commander of the 
152nd Infantry Brigade firmly 
established his reputation. 

A month after the invasion of 
Normandy, Cassels was called 
in to take command of 152nd 
Infantry Brigade in the>51st 
Highl and Division. He was to 
lead his brigade with unvarying 
success untu the end of the Sec- 
ond World Wir. During the 
breakout from Normandy, he 
was lucky to survive an attack 
by the RAF who had been 
wrongly advised on their bomb 
line. Among the casualties was 
his brigade major. 

152nd Brigade were pan of 
the liberation force that entered 
Si tfel&y-en-Gaux to jubilant re- 
ception from the local inhabi- 
tants. It was also a great day for 
the 5 1st Highland Division who, 
pinned to the sea in 1940, had 
been forced to lay down their 
arms. The next objective was Le 
Havre, which was never going 
to be easy, for the Germans had 
been well dug in for four years. 
Success there would give a 
fresh harbour for supplies which 
previously had to come through 
the Normandy bridgehead. Af- 
ter the initial breakthrough, 
the German defences quickly 
collapsed. The next move was 
to clear south-west Holland up 
to the river Maas. 

In January Cassels was sent 
on a well-earned leave. He ar- 
rived back at the tail end of the 
fierce fighting in the Reicfaswald 
Forest, part of the critical sec- 
tor of the Siegfried Line which 
bridged the gap between the 
Rhein and the Maas. Allied 
troops had entered Germany. 
Cassels' 152nd Brigade crossed 
the Rhein on 24 March, many 
of his men fortified with tea 
laced with rum. The next 36 
hours called for every last ounce 
of stamina that each of his 
three battalions could muster, 
for during this time little 
progress was made and the 
brigade suffered many casual- 
ties from enemy fire. Cassels 
was hit, yet continued control- 
ling the often chaotic, yet vital 
situation for many days. The 
battalions put up a tremen- 
dous fight and in particular the 
5th Seaforth Highlanders suf- 
fered badly. During this fight- 
ing, the division also lost 
General Rennie, its comman- 
der, which was a great blow. As 
the Germans withdrew it was 



Popular: Cassels at British headquarters, Berfifn, in 1962 


soon obvious, as the brigade 
moved rapidly forward, that 
apart from pockets of resistance 
the German collapse was almost 
complete. 

Cassels was bom at Quetta, 
then in India, in 1907, the son 
of General Sir Robert Cassels. 
His leadership qualities were 
recognised early on when at 
Sandhurst he won the Swrrd of 
‘Honour. He was commrss oned 
into the Seaforth Highhaders 
in 1926. Before the war. he 
served for 10 years in India, 
where he was adjut mt to his 
battalion, and was ADC twice 
to his father, first for a year 
when Sir Robert was GOC- 


in-C Northern Command and 
again when he was C-in-C of the 
Army in India. 

Soon after the outbreak of 
war in 1939, Cassels was ap- 
pointed Brigade Major of 157th 
Infantry Brigade in the 52nd 
Lowland Division with whom he 
saw a few days active service 
when the division was sent to 
France after Dunkirk. Between 
1940 and 1944 he held a num- 
ber of staff appointments in 
Britain. In 1942 he returned to 
his old division, the 52nd, as 
GSOl, and, a year later, he was 
given command of the 1st Tyne- 
side Scottish (Black Witch), 
with whom he remained until 


he was appointed Brigadier- 
General Staff of the 12th Corps 
at the beginning of 1944. 

For his wartime service, Cas- 
sels was appointed CBE and 
awarded the DSO. Soon after 
the Armistice, he was promot- 
ed Acting Major-General and 
was given the 51st Division, 
which he held until dfebandmeat 
in 1946. His next appointment 
was as Commander of the 6th 
Airborne Division in Palestine. 
Here he had the unpalatable 

task of maintaining law and pr- 

der. which was not made any 
easier when the Stem Gang at- 
tacked a lightly guarded mQitazy 
car park and killed seven 
soldiers of the 5th (Scottish) 
Parachute Battalion. 

Cassels returned to England 
to attend the Imperial Defence 
College in 1947 and in early 
1948 became Director of 
Land-Air Warfare at the War 
Office. TWo years later he was 
posted to Melbourne as Chief 
Liaison Officer of the United 
Kingdom Services Liaison Staff, 
Australia. 

Whoa the United Nations de- 
cided to enter the Korean War 
in 1951, three independent 
brigades from. United King- 
dom, Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand were formed into 
a Commonwealth Division, of 
which Cassels was appointed 
GOC. The division toot part in 
two rather limited attacks, but 
for the next IS months was 
static. Cassels was highly 
regarded by the Common- 
wraith troops and enjoyed talk- 
ing cricket to his antipodean 
soldiers. 

On his return, he was given 
command of 1st Corps in the 
British Army of the Rhine and 
two years later was appointed 
Director of Military " framing at 
the War Office. In 1957 he was 
seconded to foe new Federation 
Government in Singapore as 
Director of Emergency Oper- 
ations against the Communist 
terrorists in Malaya. He kept up 
a tremendous pressure on the 
terrorists and area by area foe 
jungle was swept dean. By the 
rad of 1958 there were only 250 
Co mmunist terrorists actively 
operating in the country, so Cas- 
sels sacked himself, by recom- 
mending that his post was 
redundant. In Jufy 1960 the of- 
ficial rad of the emergency 
was declared. 

' Promoted General, Cassels 
returned home in 1959 to be- 
come GOC-in-C Eastern Com- 
mand. He was there for six 


months before being appoint- 
ed, in January 1960, Coraman- 
der-in-Chief, British Army of 
the Rhine and Commander of 
the Nato Northern Army 
Group. 

Jn this long succession of high 
appointments, Cassels con- 
stantly proved not only to be a 
fine commander, but a highly 
popular one, very much at ease 
ana respected by his men. 
There was a warmth to him, a 
great charm and sense of hu- 
mour. TM1, handsome, with a su- 


perb physique and fine eye, he 
excelled at aB ball games. 


games. At 
Rugby and at Sandhurst he 
had played both cricket and rug- 
by at the highest level and lat- 
er represented the Army at 
cricket and golf. He was invit- 
ed to join Warwickshire Coun- 
ty Cricket Chib, but declined 

He was also a superb shot and 
& fine and enthusiastic fisher- 
man and from his time in India 
he- became a first-class polo 
player. On his retirement in 
1968 he continued with his two 
great pastimes, fly-fishing and 
shooting. He was a member of 
the MCC Committee, and Pres- 
ident of the Company of Vet- 
eran Motorists from 1970 to 
1973. He had an affection for 
jazz and a particular liking for 
foe clarinet Jim Cassels was 
himself no mean hand on the 
ukelele. Much delight was 
brought to Him when his only 
granddaughter was bora on his 
birthday. 

Max Arthur 


Archibald James Halkett Cossets, 
soldier bom 28 February 1907; 
DSO 1944; CBE 1944, KBE 
1952; GOC 51st Highland Divi- 
sion 1945-46; GOC 6th Airborne 
Division, Palestine 1946-47; Di- 
rector; Land-Air Warfare, War Of- 
fice 1948-49; Chief Liaison 
Officer, UK Services Liaison Staff, 
Australia 1950-51 ; CB 1951 , 
GCB 1961; GOC 1st British 
Commonwealth Division, Korea 
1951-52 Commander, 1st Corps 
1953-54; Dbector-Gaioal ef Mil- 
iary Ruining Wir Office 1954-57; 
DaectorcfEmergeruyOperattons, 
Federation of Malaya 1957-59; 
GOC-in-C, Eastern Command 
1959-60; C-in-C, British Army of 
the Rhine and Commander Nato 
Northern Army Group 1960-63; 
ADC General to the Queen 1960- 
63; Adjutant-General to the 
Forces 1963-64; Field Marshal 
1968; married 1935 Joyce Kirk 
(died 1978; one son), 1978 Mrs 
Joy Dickson; died Newmarket 
13 December 1996. 


Edward Blishen 


Edward Blishen was one of the 
wittiest writers and best con- 
versationalists of his day. 
Deeply in thrall to language, he 
possessed a marvellous talent 
for spying the comic and cre- 
ative potential inherent in even 
foe most common of metaphors. 

His main achievement was his 
series of autobiographical stud- 
ies. These started with boy- 
hood, went on to early 
employment, marriage, chil- 
dren, travel and finally to old 
age in a volume to be published 
next year. They concentrate on 
a rich cast of characters drawn 
from his immediate circle, made 
especially memorable for his 
blend of compassionate under- 
standing linked to a wicked 
gift for humour. With only 
their proper names changed, or- 
dinary individuals are regular- 
ly transformed into a gallery of 
nonpareils. 

Like Chesterton, one of his 
great heroes, Blishen knew that 
everyday existence deserved to 
he revealed as extraordinary and 
diverse simply as it is. What was 
needed was sharp eyes, keen 
ears and a gift for language. 
Blishen demrastrabfy possessed 
all three. 

Born in Barnet, an area he 
never left, Edward Blishen grew 
up under foe strict eye of his 
martinet father, a minor civil 
servant with major altitude 
problems. This character has his 
chief outing in Sorry, Dad 
(1978), where affectionate re- 
morse battles with some ancient 


childhood scars that remained 
a preoccupation for all Blishen’s 
life. But however painful some 
of foe memories the prose itself 
always crackles with energy 
when BKshenp^re arrives on foe 
scene to deliver one of his ar- 
bitrary cultural fatwahs. Uppi- 
ty neighbours are ruthlessly put 
in their place, a demonstrable 
fad like opera is briskly damned, 
and dismally self-serving guides 
to successful living are testily 
outlined. Here was a father 
who could only be safety tamed 
and contained by the act of writ- 
ing itself, initially within the di- 
aries that Blishen kept as a child 
and continued up to his death. 
His mother, an altogether eas- 
ier character, was affectionate- 
ly recalled in Lizzie Pye (1982). 

Life at Queen Elizabeth 
Grammar School, Barnet, 
meanwhile, was much more 
satisfying. Blishen’s lifelong 
love of books was encouraged 
there by Spencer Vaughan- 
Thomas, an outstanding English 
teacher andbrafoeroflhe well- 
known broadcaster Wtynford. 
Fluffed exams led to Blishen’s 
leaving school at 17 and 
working on a local newspaper. 

When war was declared he 
registered as a conscientious ob- 
jector, a decision sending his fa- 
ther into new ecstasies of 
scorned rage. Experience work- 
ing on the land with assorted 
oddballs from ILP members to 
the odd British Tolstoyan is 
unforgettably recorded in .4 
Cackhanded War (1972). An 



humour of the young tearaways 
he was in charge of. Gradually 
teacher and taught came to an 
accommodation satisfying to 
both. His account of these years 
is still foe best book ever about 
life in foe classroom. Lessons 
that did network are described 
with a rueful honesty that 
makes descriptions of the more 
successful times to come all foe 


Btehen: ‘school ma sters agony* 


oral version of Blishen’s paci- 
fist years is now lodged in the 
archives of the Imperial Whr 
Museum. 

Three years teaching next in 
a Hampstead prep school ( Un- 
common Entrance , 1974) was 
followed by Emergency Teacher 
Training, recorded in A Nest of 
Teachers (1980). He then moved 
to a secondary modern school 
in Holloway Road, north Lon- 
don, where he wrote his first and 
best-known book. Roaring Boys 
(1955). suitably subtilled “A 
Schoolmaster's Agony”. Blishen 
portrays himself as a martyr 
rather than foe boastful messi- 
ah of other autobiographical 
classroom accounts published 
around that lime. But behind 
the initial panic he never lost 
sight of the essential good- 


more convincing. 

Blishen left teaching in 1959 
to get on with his writing. It was 
a brave decision for someone 
now married and with two chil- 
dren. Broadcasting followed, 
notably some important work 
on foe BBC’s African Service, 
where he encouraged a gener- 
ation of new authors. A constant 
and acute reviewer and editor 
of children’s literature, Blishen 
and bis firm friend Leon 
Garfield won the Carnegie 
Medal for their retelling of 
Greek legends in The God 
Beneath be Sea (1970V Bril- 
liantly illustrated by Charles 
Keeping, this book was de- 
scribed by Blishen at the time 
as “chasing foe moths out of 
myths”; an ambition which 
resoundingly succeeded. 

There was also part-time 
teaching at York U niversrty be- 
tween 1963 and 1965 in foe dy- 
namic education department set 
up by Hany\R6e, another inti- 
mate friend. Blishen devised a 
course built around different lit- 
erary descriptions of teaching 
found in texts from David Cop- 
perfkld to The Rainbow. Stu- 


dents adored this deceptively 
tentative figure who could turn 
into a lion should one of his 
favourite authors suffer attack. 

Back in London, there was 
more broadcasting, including 
Stop the Week and A Good 
Raid, foe latter still going strong 
this year. And further auto- 
biography, describing most par- 
ticularly marriage and father- 
hood. His own own supremely 
happy experience of both nev- 
er led to complacency, and 
there was always foe figure or 
memory of his father to come 
tusking in sfaonld an extended 
period of calm ever seem to 
threaten. 

. Edward Blishen was never a 
big seller, but a devoted read- 
ership still waited eagerly for 
each inimitable autobiograph- 
ical fragment It is appaUmg that 
young teachers can no longer 
buy and leant from Roaring Boys 
or its sequel This Right Soft Lot 
(1969) - both out of print; 
books whose fans stretched 
from Kingsley Amis to Neil Kin- 
nock. These works are too 
precious to lose to the bleak op- 
eration of market forces; a case 
for some judicious spending of 
Arts Council literature funds if 
there ever was one. 


Nicholas Tucker 


Edward BEshen, writer, teacher 
and broadcaster bom Whet- 
stone, Hertfordshire 29 April 
1920; married 1948 Nancy Smith 
(two sons); died Hadley Wood, 
Hertfordshire 13 December 1996. 
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Hoar plans drawn by Leonora Ison for The Georgian ButkBngs of Bath (1S4B), by Walter lion 


Leonora Ison 


Architectural history has pro- 
duced few finer partnerships 
than that of Waiter and Leono- 
ra farm, the latter of whom was 
considered by Sir John Sum- 
merson to be one of the very 
best architectural draughtsmen 
of her generation. 

The Isons' great achieve- 
ment was the book The Geor- 


m 1948. Whiter Ison was the au- 
thor mid Leonora drew the il- 
lustrations. The measured, 
reticent facades of Georgian 
Bath are enlivened by occa- 
sional bursts of ornament and 
likewise his precise and elegant 
text is interspersed with her 
“decorations” : sketches of door- 
ways and gateways, of a monu- 
ment or of the riverside grotto 
in which the playwright Sheri- 
dan is said to have wooed Miss 
Linley. The Isons shared and 
discussed their perceptions and 
sympathies throughout the 
book and The Georgian Build-, 
irtgs of Bath should be seen as 
a joint production. 

In foe 48 years since foe 
book first appeared there has 
been a steady flow of publica- 
tions on Bath’s architectural 
heritage. Plaoed side by side, 
these now fill two metres of 
shelving in foe city’s branch 
of Wateretone’s, but if one 
were to add together their 
worthwhile content it would 
amount to less than that of foe 
Isons’ single volume. 

The thoroughness of the re- 
search into primary sources has 
made the book resistant to aca- 
demic revisionism. Its -en- 
durance is also owed to the 
authors’ discretion: they did 
not clutter foe reader's view of 
foe building with personal im- 


pressions. We do not read of 
“honey-coloured stone drip- 
ping with sunlight” or “ringing 
cobbles", phrase* which are 
foe stock-in-trade of the writer 
on Bath. None foe less, foe book 
is founded on a passionate 
enthusiasm expressed in the 
intioductoiy declaration: “Bath 
is, beyond any question, tire 
loveliest of English tities.” 

The Isons had fallen in love 
with Bath and Whiter Ison dis- 
cussed the book idea when he 
was working in the RAFs secret 
model-making section at Med- 
menham in Buckinghamshire 
during the Second World War. 
It was Leonora who made the 
book happen, by devoting to 
the project a legacy which she 
had received; at this time tittle 
or no funding was available for 
long research into dusty, 
uncatalogued archives. 

Immediately after the war 
they had moved to No 5 Sion 
Hill Place, Bath, the central 
bouse in a Regency terrace. This 
was a time when Bath’s Geor- 
gian building stock was ne- 
glected and blade with soot; a 
dilapidated house on Royal 
Crescent could be had for less 
than £2.000 and hundreds of 
town houses were sub-divided 
into squalid, unheated bedsits. 

By foe time the book’s third 
edition appeared in 1980 foe 
tide of demolition and decay 
had been reversed. It is impos- 
sible to say how much this was 
due to the Isons, but in many of 
the campaigns and public en- 
quiries fought by Bath Preser- 
vation Tiust the book’s research 
provided a pedestal of author- 
ity which no developer could 
overturn. Bath Preservation 
Trust has recently reprinted 


the book, parity as a gesture of 
gratitude. 

In 1952 the Isons published 
The Georgian Buildings of Bris- 
tol and Leonora was also to pro- 
vide illustrations for Walter’s 


Ages (1965) and English < 
Architecture (1972). In foe 1960s 
she began to nhutrate John Bet- 
jeman’s articles in the Daily 7efe- 
graph on “Men and Buddings”. 
Many Telegraph readers re- 



, Leonora Florence Mary Payne, 
' Sbatrator bomWendaver; Buck- 


DoBa’s Grotto tn'Nodti Parade, Bath: one at Ison’s ‘ d ecor a t io ns’ 


1931 Walter Ison; died St 
LeonanTs-on-Sea, East Sussex 21 
November 1996 


DEATHS 


BAILED Suddenly, on 10 December 
199(i, fotknrins a tragic accident, 
Lisa Kay, aged 32 yean, of Dorcoote 
Drive, Lmfc Addington, Northamp- 
tonshire. Larin* and much-loved 
daughter of VtU and David. The 
Cimcra! service n-jl] take place ai St 
Muy the Virgin Church. Little 
Addmgioa, on Thursday 19 Decern- 
beralT LWam. followed by commu- 
tal al Kcncriug Crematorium. 
Flowers and ail enquiries to A. Ab- 
hon A Scan Funeral Directors. Bed- 
ford Road. Ru&hden. Northantv. 
Thkphoue 01933 312142. 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


FREER: Dr Charles Edward Lewis, 
FRCRFFCP. peacefully ai home, on 
11 December 1996. aged 52 years, af- 
I ci a short illness. Much-tewed hus- 
band of Jan and derated father lo 
Rachd and Stephen. Fhneral service 
at the WcsJ Chapd, Cambridge City 
Crematorium, on Friday 20 Decem- 
ber at 130pm. Family flowers only. 
Donations if desired TO Hospital at 
Home. Bernard Rcaa Cease. Brook- 
fields Hospital. Mill Road. Cam- 
bridge- All enquiries in tbc Funeral 
Director DA 01223 357(M. 


MORISOPfc Peacefully, an 9 December, 
aged 7b, Gtenys Mmy (nee Cows), of 
»Hbmj Road. Hove. Cre mati on. 
3.45pm. Friday 20 December, ai 
Wbcdvale Crematorium, Donations 
to Leukaemia Care Society or the 
Brighton and Hose Samaritans. 
Enquiries to Haimmetom Funeral 
Directors. 01273 778733. 


Announcements for Gazette BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS (Births, 
Adoptions, Marriages, Deaths, Memo, 
rial serrtres. Wertdtay anniversaries, tn 
Mcmoriam! should be sent in writing 
to the Cozenc Editor; Tbc Ind epen de nt . 
I Canada Square, Canary Whart Lon- 
don E14 SDL telephoned to 0171-293 
2011 (24-hour answering machine 
0171-293 20221 or feed to 0171-293 
2010, and are charged at £6S 0 a line 
(VAT extra). 


Birthdays 

Mr Michael Blackburn, chief exec- 
utive. Halifax B inkling Society, 55; 

Mr Nonnan Blarney, painter. 82; Mr 
Arthur C Clarke, sdence writer. 79; 
Mrs Myrefla Cohen QC circuit 
judge. 69: Professor Bernard Crick, 
Emeritus Professor of Politics, Lon- 
don Umvenity. 67; The Hon Peter 
Dickinson, writer. 69; Miss Jacque- 
line Duncan, Head. Incbbald Schools 
of Design and Fine Arts, 65; Mr 
Christopher Ellison, actor. 50; Mr 
Joel Garner, cricketer, 44; Mr Robert 
Gunn, former chairman of Boots, 71; 
Sir Jasper HoUom. farmer Deputy 
Governor. Bank of England. 79; 
Mrs Jacqui Laii MP. 50; Miss 
Stephanie Lawrence, singer. 43: 
Lord Maffistons. tamer Lord- 
Lieutenant and Governor of the 
Isle of Wight, 76; Sir Victor Pritch- 
ett, author and critic. 9tx Ll-Gen Sir 
David Scntl-Bamm, chairman. Army 
Cadet Force Association. 74; Mr Gra- 
ham Stevenson, cricketer. 41; Miss 
JJyVUmsim, actress, 5S; Mr WHtiom 
Whailcy. former trade muon official. 


74; Li-Gen Sir Roger Wheeler, Gen- 
eral Officer Commanding arid Di- 
rector of Military Operations, 
Northern Ireland, 55. 


Anniversaries 

Births: Jane Austen, novelist, 1775; 
Sir Noel Pierre Coward, playwright 
and actor, 1889. Deaths: Wflbelm 
Grimm, philologist and folklorist, 
1859; Qwles-Canrille Saini-SaSns, 
composer, 1921; Alton Glenn Miller, 
dance band leader, tost after an air 
flight 1944; William Somerset 
Maugham, novelist, 1965.1bdayis the 

Feast Day of Si Adelaide, St Ado, St 
Albina, Saints Ananiah. Azariah 
apd Mishad tSbadrafo, Meshach and 
Abednego) and St benion. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 
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Changing of the Guard 
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The following notes of judg- 
ments were prepared by foe re- 
porters of foe AUEngfandLaw 
Reports. 


CASE SUMMARIES 


16 December 1996 


Housing 

Haringey LBC r Cottfr; CA (Bader 
Stoss, MiDett, Mummery LD) 21 Nov 
1996. 

A landlord could not counter- 
claim, a gainsr a bousing au- 
thority seeking repayment from 
him of overpaid housing ben- 
efit for unpaid rent allowance 
due to him in respect of other 
tenants. Parliament did not in- 
tend that the Social Security 
Contributions and Benefits Act 
1992 and foe Housing Benefit 
(General) Regulations 1987 
(SI 1971) should confer on 
claimants or any other person, 
such as a landlord, prirote law 
rights of action for breach of 


duty in relation to foe payment 
of housing benefit 
Richard Gordon QC, Atari Modean 
(HarveyChappeB, Wood Great) for die 
courted: Ashley Underwood, Ian Fox 
iCP. ftzpas) far the landlord. 


Practice 

Practice Direction No 3 of 1996 
(Chancery Division: application to 
appoint provisional liquidator); 
Sir Richard Scott VC; 27 November 
1996. 

Applications for an order ap- 
pointing a provisional liquida- 
tor might have far-reaching 
implications for foe company 
involved and in future they 
should be made to the Com- 
panies Court judge. 


Shipping 

^ "-’Tl-T SppiqJ lil i flu 

mand Shipping Co Ltd (The Lecdood- 
to Evangehw ID; QBD (Com Q) 
OuM^ureJ) IS No* 1996. 

The owners of a vessel char- 
tered for a one-time charter trip 
of “duration about 70/80 days 
without guarantee” were not 
entitled to damages forwr ong - 
ful detention if the trip took 103 
days. Since the es timate was gjyi 

en “without guarantee” foe 
charterers were only in breach 
of contract if the es tima te was 
not given in gpod faith. The test 
was whether they ge nuin ely 
believed at foe time of fixing 
that foe trip would last between 
70 and SO days. 


David Edwards (Rsher Brown) far 
du charterers; Richard Stade (Sumter- 
ton Aridey CUzydon & Co) for the 
owners. 


Tort 

Corporadou Nadoeud-del Cobra de 
CfaDe ▼ Sogemi* Metals- Ltd & ora; 
ChD (Cqmratb S) IS No* 1996. 
Contributory negligence was 
not available as a defence to an 
action based an alleged bribery 
of foe plaintiff's employee by 
the defendants. As in foe case 
of deceit, foe defendant could 
not reduce hb . responsibility 
merely because foe piaiotiff had 

foe opportunity to intervene but 

failed to take it, 

lan Geering QC, Anthony de Garr 
Robinson (HaberiStmih) fyr dieptrin- 
tiff Charles Falconer QCRannate Is- 
mad (Simmons Emmons) firr the 
defendants. 
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and in Btdfeman Country (1983) 
Frank Delaney wrote: “Mrs 
Ison captured Betjeman coun- 
try in its heyday, at a time 
when he was most prolific, in foe 
1950s and 1960s, and echoed foe 
world as he saw it, a sort of vi- 
sualising amanuensis.” Walter 
Ison remains proudest, howev- 
er. af foe admiration af Sir John 
Summerson, the great and 
inimitable writer and historian, 
who had been a fellow student 
of hers at the Bartlett School of 
Architecture and first discussed 
oommisaoning her illustrations 
for his 1935 book on John 
Nash. 

Leonora Ison was boro at 
Wendover in foe Chfiterns in * 
1904. Her father Edward fttyne,fy 
who died that year, was a bar- 
rister and historian and Rec- 
order of Wycombe from 1883. 
(Her. brother Humfiy, the ar- 
chaeologist, was Director of 
foe British School at Athens un- 
til his early death in 1936.) 

She was educated at St. Paul’s 
School for Girls before attend- 
ing foe Bartlett, where “she was 
one of several outstanding 
women students who proved 
their worth by winning prizes”, 
according to Lynn TOJker, foe 
historian of early women prac- 
titioners of architecture, hi 1926, 
her final year at the Bartlett, she 
won the Owen Jones Travelling 
Scholarship and was the first 
woman to do so. 

She worked for foe cinema 
architect Frank Verity, father of 
the sculptor Simon Verity, in 
whose office Walter Ison 
worked as an architectural as- 
sistant. They married in 1931, 
retired to St Leonard ’s-oo-Sea, 
and were inseparable until her 
death 65 years later. 

Christopher Woodward 4 
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L&G puts its head on block with 1997 Footsie forecast of 4,000 


Forecasting is a hazardous ex- 
ercjse; imponderables often 
make the most carefully re- 
searched predictions look 
utterly foolish. 

So when David Shaw and his 
team at the LegaJ & General 
msurance giant produced a 
head-on-the block forecast for 
next, year's Footsie perfor- 
mance it was only natural to h> 
sert cautionary Qualifications. 

L&G expect shares to romp 
ahead m the first three months 
and suggests that Footsie will 
hit a 4,400 points peak. 

But from then onwards it will 
be downhill and the guess is 
that the index will then dip to 
3.800, ending the year at 4,000. 

With an election looming, 
such a forecast has to be 
hedged. 

■^he direction shares will 
take must be highly problem- 
atic and Legal & General built 
four key assumptions into its 
forecast. 

1) Labour will win the elec- 
tion with a working majority; 


2 ) sterling's strength will be par- 
tiaDy reversed; 3) world mar- 
kets will fall back; and 4 ) 
institutions which have beep 
betting against equities will 
pump some of their nacli p 3 e 
into shares. 

L&G believes one of the first 
acts of a Labour government 
wiD be to cot ACT relief on div- 
idends to 15 per cent which 
could clip 5 per cent from 
shares. 


A Tory election victory 
would, of course, prompt a 
rapid rethink. ■ 

In the short term shares 
would shoot ahead with Foot- 
sie at something like 4,600 at 
the year-end. 

L&G’s view is a Conserva- 
tive victory is only a 20 per cent 
probability against 50 per cent 
for Labour. 

The L&G 1997 year-end 
Footsie forecast is at the low- 
er end of expectations. 

Some houses, including 
Chase, are looking for 4,400 
and HSBC James Capel is on 
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4350. Kleinwort Benson and 
UBS rest on 4300. Nomura is 
banking on 3300. 

The rush by building soci- 
eties and others to demutualise 
could have quite a significant 
impact on the stock market. 

It is estimated that conver- 
sions will produce a £ 21 bn 
windfall, malting tax cuts look 
rather triviaL 

As building society members 
cash in their rewards, a great 
deal of cash will be pumped 
into the economy. But as the 
windfall from conversions is 
spent oyer the nation's coun- 
ters, many institutions will dip 
into their cash coffers to buy 
shares in the new crop of quot- 
ed financial groups. 

The rush to convert from 
mutual organisations into pub- 
lic limi ted companies will cre- 
ate huge waves of market 
activity; such action should be 
rewarding for market occu- 
pants as they bank their com- 
missions. It could also help 
sentiment, providing foe boost 


STOCK MARKET WEEK 


DEREK PAIN 

Stock market reporter 
of the year 


stripped out the flow subrides 
to no thing more than a gentle 
trickle. 

To the surprise of many the 
market enjoyed a golden au- 
tumnal surge, taking Footsie 


to confidence which often goes 
with heightened investment 
interest. 

L&G makes it dear that 
1997 will be for more difficult 



to call than this year. Besides 
the election there is also the 're- 
alisation market values are 
looking stretched; hence the 
volatile reaction to US bank- 
ing chief Alan Greenspan's 
worries about overheated share 
prices. 

But if this year was less dif- 
ficult to read 12 months ago a 
great many alleged experts 
managed to get it wroDg. Re- 
member as the year started 
there were high expectations of 
a flood of takeovers, driving 
shares powerfully to new peaks 

in the first half-year with the 
second six months much more 
subdued. 

In foe event foe flood was lit- 
tle more than a steady flow and 
if action among utilities is 


through 4,000 points. 

No doubt this tim e next 
year, when many of the brave 
forecasts are being re-read, 
the perils of peering into foe fu- 
ture will be once again played 

back. 

But one thing is dear. The 
temptation to forecast at the 
turn of the year will remain as 
strong as ever. After all it can 
be very rewarding. 

This week, as befits tbc neax- 
oess of Christmas, is long on 
hospitality- but short on com- 
pany results. 

MFL the flat pack furniture 
c hain reporting interim fig- 
ures today, was once in the 
same corporate camp as Asda, 
the superstores group which 
has its half-year results oh 
Thursday. 

A management buyout from 


Asda nine years ago, MFI 
ram to foe stock market un- 
der its own banner in 1992 
when shares were placed at 
I15p. They ended last week at 
I93p. 

With talk, of boom times 
ahead prospects should be en- 
couraging with interim profits 
nearly doubling to £3 9m. 

Asda f ac*5 a challenging 
time. Under Archie Norman it 
has made an ast on is h i n g come- 
back but has already enjoyed 
the benefits of recovery and is 
now deep into the hard slog of 
bunding on its revival 

NatWest Securities esti- 
mates profits wiD emerge at 
£l53m, up from £13S3tn. But 
the Headlin e figure should look 
much more impressive with 
Asda a d din g in the £80m prof- 
it it made from the flotation of 
Allied Carpets. 

Secnrkor has year's figures 
tomorrow. The security and 
parcels group which embraces 
a 40 per cent interest in Cell- 
net (said to be worth £ 2 bn) 


should offer modest headway, 
say £106m against £ 1 00 . 8 m. 

The Government has so for 
blocked attempts to sell the 
mobile phone stake to the ma- 
jor shareholder, BX There is a 
feeling the restructuring in the 
telephone market could lead to 
another Whitehall U-turn. If 
foe CeQnet interest was sold Se- 
curicor would be vulnerable to 
a predator. 

The brewery season drifts 
towards Us dose with ’Wun, foe 
Sunderland group, expected 
to roll out £35m, up from 
£32m. The momentum should 
have been provided try its Swal- 
low Hotels chain with the up- 
for-sale St Andrews nursing 
homes unlikely to have made 
a significant contribution. 

Gibbs Mew, the Salisbury 
brewer, is due to produce in- 
terim figures today. Last year 
it made £2J5m. But its shares 
are weak, bumping along at a 
12-month low of 299p, sug- 
gesting the profits brew could 
taste a little bitter. 
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Share Price Data 
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The Independent Index 
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Foreign Exchange 03 IbkyoMaricet 21 Hgh Stni« Bante 41 
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Boeing and McDonnell in 

Aerospace giant 
poses new 

threat to Airbus 



David Us borne 

New York 


Laving down a milestone in the 
history of aviation, the Boeing 
Company and McDonnell Dou- 
glas yesterday announced plans 
to merge into a S45bn angle 
aerospace behemoth that would 
transform the entire industry 
worldwide and threaten to over- 
whelm all of its rivals, including 
Airbus in Europe. 

The deal, which will under- 
go stringent scrutiny by 
monopoly regulators in the 
United States, would create a 
giant spanning the spheres of 
civilian jetliners, mifitaiy aircraft 
and space exploration. It would 
operate under the Boeing name 
with its principal headquarters 
in Seattle. 

The proposed share swap 
put a value of about S13Abn on 
McDonnell Douglas. Projected 
sales for the combined compa- 
nies in 1997 would add up 
meanwhile to about S47.7bn, of 
which roughly $2$bn would 
come from Boeing and $20bn 
from McDonnell Douglas. 

The two companies, which 
until now have been horns- 
locked competitors, currently 
have backlog orders worth 
about SlOObn between them. 
Together they have a work- 
force of 200,000, most of them 
in the United States 

Announcing the agreement, 
PhD ip Condit, the president 
and chief executive of Boeing, 
termed it ‘"an historic moment 
in aviation and aerospace”. 
The new company, he went on, 


would be the “largest, strongest, 
broadest, most admired aero- 
space corporation in title world 
and by far the largest US ex- 
porter”. 

- Officials said that because of 
the heavy workload of both 
companies, the merger would 
not unply any large loss of jobs. 
“The greatest strength of this 
combination is our people,” 
Mr Condit told reporters. 

The future of McDonnell 
Douglas, based in St Louis, 
Missouri, has been the subject 
of wide speculation for several 
weeks. Its commercial jetliner 
division, in particular, has re- 
cently suffered numerous set- 
backs and last month the 
company announced that it was 
shelving plans to develop the 
MD-XX, a new version of the 
widebody MD-ll. 

While the company's military 
business has been much 
stronger, that also suffered a 
blow recently when the Penta- 
gon limited the bidding for a 
new jet fighter - the Joint Strike 
Fighter - to Boeing and Lock- 
heed Martin. 

Douglas announced that it was 
entering into a limited agree- 
ment with Boeing to lend the 
company some of its workforce 
to hdp with new commercial jet- 
liner projects. Few analysts pre- 
dicted that that deal would be 
followed so swiftly by an agree- 
ment for an outright merger of 
the two companies, however. 

Mr Condit said that he would 
serve as the chairman and chief 
executive of the new company. 



Powerhouse: Boeing's stranglehold over airliner deliveries will be reinforced 


while Hairy Stonecipher, the 
chief executive at McDonnell 
Douglas, had agreed to be- 
come the new company' s pres- 
ident and chief operating 
officer. McDonnell Douglas 
will remain largely at its bases 
in St Louis and Long Beach, 
California, operating as a new 
division of the expanded 
Boeing. 

It is unclear how regulators 
in Ttashingfou will view so enor- 


mous a merger. In recent 
years, the US government has 
encouraged consolidation in 
the aerospace industry, giving - 
the green light for instance to 
the mergers of Lockheed and 
Martin Marietta and between 
Northrop and Grumman. The 
Pentagon has also actively en- 
couraged consolidation in the 
belief that the mergers would 
lead to savings. 

This deal, however, may give 


regulators pause. The procure- 
ment division of the Pentagon 
still wants to see at least a min- 
imum of choice and competition 
in the aerospace field. It is 
equally certain that foreign 
governments, especially those in 
Europe with interests in Airbus, 
wiD make their conoems about 
such a merger known to the 
Clinton administration. 

Even before yesterday, anx- 
iety had been building in Eu- 


Photograph: Gtyrm Griffiths 


rope over the growing power of 
Boeing and the speed at which 
it is gathering in new commer- 
cial orders and expanding its ac- 
tivities. It is already the world's 
leading commercial aircraft 
supplier. Only this autumn. It 
paid $3bn for the aerospace and 
defence businesses of the Rock- 
well Corporation. 

McDonnell Douglas is the 
world's third-most important 
maker of commercial aircraft. 


Bill Boeing built his first 
plane in 1916 with Navy 
officer Conrad Wester- 
velt. His Seattle factory 
was first called Pacific 

Aero Products but changed its name to Boeing Mr- 
plane Company the following year. It was to become 
the world's leading commercial aircraft company which 
has dominated file market for the last 30 years with a 
share of more than 60 per cent. 

During the First World War Boeing built training 
planes for the US navy. When military sales declined it 
began the first international airmail service between 
Seattle and Victoria, British Columbia, using a newly 
designed flying boat. 

A series of innovative planes followed including the 
307 Stratoliner, the first aircraft to feature a pres- 
surised cabln.ln the 1960s Boeing built the first stage 
of rockets used in the Apollo space programme. The 
end of that decade also saw Boeing's best-known jet 
go into production - the 747. 


Factfile: how the two giants compare 


Headquarters . - 
Employees -- 
Safes’ (Sl§) 

Net income (95) 
Market \^iue 
Sales breakdown: 
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Donald Douglas 
started the Davis- 
Dougtas company - 
In the back of a Los 
• Angeles barber’s 

shop in 1920. The idea was to buBd a bi-plane for 
David Davis who planned toffy it in the first non-stop 
transcontinental flight the following year. But when the 
attempt fafied, Mr Davis left and the firm was re- 
named the Douglas Company. 

The launch of the twin-engined DC-3 provided the 
platform for early success . It dominated the ahfiner 
market until Boeing developed the 707 in the lata - 
1950s. Douglas struggled to compete and heavy devel- 
opment costs caused losses in 1966. The result was a 
$68m merger with McDonnell Aircraft, a supplier of 
fighter Jets, missiles and spacecraft. Following the 
merger, McDonnell Douglas built the DC-10 in 1970. 

Recently its commercial division has stnggled 
against competition. The company recorded a loss last 
year caused by the costs of developing the MD-ll. 


Hollywood studios refuse 
BSkyB pay-per-view rights 


Mathew Horsman 

Media Editor 

TVw giant Hollywood studios, 
Disney and MCA, have re- 
fused In sign exclusive pay-per- 
view movie deals with Rupert 
Murdoch’s BSkyB. The move 
will further threaten BSkyB s 
efforts to dominate the PPV 
market in the UK in the age of 
digital television. 

Late last month, 77ic Inde- 
pendent reported that Winter 
Brothers, the makers of the Bat- 
man films, had also declined to 
reach an exclusive deal with Sky. 
The studios, with the exception 
of Mr Murdoch's Fox. arc intent 
on supplying their movies on a 
pay-as-you-wateh basis Co any 
distribution platform - satellite, 
cable or digital terrestrial. 

Confirming the commitment 
to non-exclusivity, a Disney 
spokesperson said: "It is our 
policy in all our markets to of- 


fer pay-per-view rights to broad- 
casters on a non -exclusive basis. 
You can take it as read that the 
policy bolds for the UK.". 

Disney recently reached a 
pay-movie rights deal with 
Teiepiu. the Italian pay-TV 
broadcaster. It win get exclusive 
rights for subscription television 
in Italy for 10 years but only 
non-exclusive rights for PPV. . 

The main studios arc eager to 
encourage the development of 
rival services for PPV films, 
which arc sold on a so-called 
“transactional" basis. Unlike 
subscription deals, for which 
broadcasters pay a negotiated 
price for the right to show 
movies, PPV revenues are 
shared betweea the studio and 
the broadcaster. 

BSkyB had hoped to offer a 
PPV movie service exclusively 
to customers who already take 
its two main subscription movie 
channels. Sky. Movies and the 


Movie Channel- By using the 
“buy-through" approach, the 
company had hoped to safe- 
guard its existing premium sub- 
scription movie business, even 
as it introduces pay-per-view. 
BSkyB' s current Hollywood 
movie rights for standard sub- 
scription involve all the large 
studios, and run until the end 
of the decade. 

Its digital plans called for as 
many as 60 channels to be set 
aside for pay-per-view services, 
out of a planned total of alleast 
150. Customers would have to 
buy a new set-top box to receive 
the digital service, which had 
originally been planned for late 
1997. PPV viewers would pay 
£2-£3 per movie. 

Cable operators expressed 
delight at the approach being 
following by the studios. Several 
cable companies, led by Tele- 
west and Cable & Wireless 
Communications, the newly 


formed industry leader, are ne- 
gotiating for the rights to start 
a PPV movie service on cable 
by the end of next year, using 
new digital set-top boxes which 
customers will be able to lease. 
They intend to offer their cus- 
tomers the ability to buy view- 
ing rights to films even if th^r 
do not subscribe to the premi- 
um movie channels, 

BSkyB’s stranglehold on the 
pay-television market has been 
controversial, and cable com- 
panies have loudly complained 
about the terms under which 
Sky’s movie, sport and niche 
channels are offered on a 
wholesale basis to cable oper- 
ators, for distribution to retail 
cable customers. 

“Why should we pay a mid- 
dle man?" one cable executive 
said late last week, vowing to en- 
sure that BSkyB’s near mo- 
nopoly in the analogue market 
did not extend to the digital age. 


SFA feces challenge 
over responsibility 


Jill Tteanor 

Banking Correspondent 

The Securities and Futures Au- 
thority (SFA), the City regula- 
tor, is coming under increased 
pressure to drop its controver- 
sial proposals to make top 
banking executives responsible 
for calamitous failures of their 
financial firms after the dis- 
covery that the rules breach Eu- 
ropean law. 

The proposals were bom out 
of frustration, and public outcry, 
at the SFAs inability to discipline 
Peter Baring, chairman of Bar- 
ings, and his deputy, Andrew 
Tuckey, the two men who were 
running the bank when.it col- 
lapsed lost year. 

The regulations, which have 
already met with suB opposition 
in the City, would shift the 
burden of proof is disciplinary 
cases so that senior executives 
would have to prove they acted 
properly rather than the SFA 
having to show that they failed 
in their duties. 


According to legal advice 
sought by the Association of Pri- 
vate Client and Investment 
Managers and Stockbrokers 
(Apdms), a trade body, such a 
move would violate the Euro- 
pean convention for the pro- 
tection of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. 

“We have received advice 
that the proposed rule would vi- 
olate Article 6 of that conven- 
tion," Apdms said in alerter to 
the SFA. 

Article 6 establishes several 
safeguards that must be ex- 
tended to any individual in “the 
determination of his avfl rights 
and obligations or of any crim- 
inal charges against him". 

ft states: ‘'Everyone charged 
with a criminal offence shah be 
presumed innocent until proven 
guilty according to law". 

Apdms accepts that “the 
buck has to stop somewhere". 
But, it said, “We believe, how- 
ever, that [the proposals are] an 
over-reaction to the Barings 
experience." 
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The takeover 
the world was 
waiting for 


Michael Harrison 

Phil Condit, the newly elected 
chairman of Boeing, was in re- 
laxed mood a week ago as he 
presided over the roll-out in 
Seattle of the company’s latest 
737 jet before an audience of 
50,000 employees, -suppliers, 
customers and journalists. 

Even when he was asked the 
by now familiar question — how 
Iongwffl it be before Boeing and 
McDonnell Douglas do the in- 
evitable and merge - he main- 
tained his composure, praising 
his Long Beach rival for its en- 
gineering skills, but pointedly 
failing to give a direct answer. 

Now we know wiry. The fol- 
lowing day Mr Condit presided 
over the most important board 
meeting in his 3 1 years with the 
company - the one that decid- 
ed Boeing would merge with 
McDonnell Douglas in a 
week's time. Though stunning 
in its scale and ambition, the 
merger announced yesterday is 
not therefore - unexpected, nor 
is it without precedent ' 

The rapid consolidation of 
the US defence industry since 
the end of the Cbid Wir has al- 
ready seen Lockheed and Mar- 
tin Marietta merge, Northrop 
combine forces with Grumman 
and Boeing itself acquire Rock- 
well. It was only a matter of time 
before McDonnell Dougtas 
joined the party, as a willing 
bride or otherwise. Indeed, 
Boeing and McDonnell Dou- 
glas held exploratory merger 
talks a year ago but they broke 
down after disagreements on 
price and the structure of the 
combined group. 

If there was a defining mo- 
ment in McDonnell Douglas’s 
history it . came a month ago 
when the Pentagon, to every- 
one's amazement, dropped it 
from the shortlist of companies 
wing for the Joint Strike 
Fighter - a programme worth 
some $150bn over the next 25 
years to build 3,000 fighter air- 
craft for the US and UK armed 
forces. Perhaps the newly 
elected Clinton administration 
knew something that the rest of 
us did not because instead of 
McDonnell Douglas, it chose to 
give one of the two JSF devel- 
opment contracts to Boeing. 

In any event, it would have 
been a mortal blow to Mc- 
Donnnel Douglas. Its civil air- 
craft business was already a pale 


shadow of its former self. With- 
out a presence on the world’s 
biggest military procurement 
programme the defence arm of 
the company was _ going 
nowhere, either. The merged 
company will provide tough 
competition for its US com- 


en that the combined product 
range reads like a roll-call of 
American military might. A j , 

But it is the commercial an* 
finer market where the battle is 
likely to be fiercest as the com- 
bined company takes on Eu- 
rope’s Airbus Industrie which 
has made huge inroads into 
Boeing's backyard. The total 
market over the next 20 years 
is estimated at some 16,000 
jets- worth Sl.IOOObn. Between 
them Boeing and McDonnell 
Douglas have about 70 per 
cent of current deliveries. 

McDonnell Douglas had al- 
ready abandoned plans to en- 
ter the super-jumbo market 
with a stretched version of its 
wide-bodied trijet, the MD-1 1, 
and attempts to maintain a 

S resence in the narrow-bodied 
50-seat sector of the market 
with the MD-95 were begmoiog 
to look doubtful given that the 
only launch customer for the jet 
was the troubled carrier Vahi- 
Jet. 

At a stroke, the merger will 
give the two US plane makers 
better economies of scaled M '~ 
unproved pool oftechnoloj 
know-how, greater market pen- 
etration and extra financial re- 
source. The first fruit of the 
mergerwfli almost certainly be 
the go-ahead for the Boeing 
747-500/600 series -a family of 
450-550 seater jumbo jets that 
wffl cost $7bn to develop. In fact 
Boeing announced a fortnight 
ago that McDonnell Douglas 
was to help it with engineering 
studies on the new aircraft. 

- The odds of the deal being 
blocked on defence grounds are 
slender given, the number of 
mergers between military 
equipment manufacturers that 
have already been sanctioned. 
But it wifi be an altogether 
sterner .task persuading the 
anti-trust authorities that a deal 
which dramatically reinforces 
Boeing’s stranglehold over air- 
liner deliveries should be al- 
lowed to proceed without some 
stringent conditions. The com- * 
petibve challenge facing Airbus 
will he daunting. 
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Putting a price on euro’s head presents poser 


GAVYN DAVIES 


When valuing a 
currency, it is useful 
to proceed in three 
logical steps, taking in 
order the following: rts 
fundamental 
equilibrium valuation; 
then the level of real 
interest rates; and 
finally the risk 
premium the markets 
demand to hold ft' 


T he Dublin summit was all about the 
terms and conditions under which a new 
currency — the euro - will come into exis- 
tence in two years. Recently, mazy analysts 

have suggested that it is likely to be a much 
weaker currency than the German mark be- 
cause of a strong political desire in France 
and some other countries to operate with 
an easier monetary stance, and to get the 
euro down against the yen and the dollar. 
It has even been suggested that the sub-text 
of this whole question is that France wish- 
es to hijack monetary control away from 
the Bundesbank so that it can force a de- 
valuation of Europe’s currency blok against 
the rest of the worid But this may not prove 
-as easy as people think. 

When valuing a currency, it is useful to 
proceed in "three logical steps, taking in . or- 
der the following: its fundamental equi- 
librium valuation; then the level of real 
interest rates; and finally the risk premi- 
um which the markets demand to hold h. 
Of course, it is not easy to produce equi- 
librium estimates for a currency that does 
not exist. Even now, we do not know what 
internal cross-rates (Er/DM, etc) will be 
used to create the euro, and even if we did 
we could not conduct an accurate experi- 
ment in which we pretended that the euro 
had existed in the past, since everything else 
(especially European inflation) would have 
been very different if the single currency' | 
had been around for 25 years. Goldman ; 
Sachs has attempted to get round these > 
problems simply by es timating the funda- 
mental valuation of each of the constituent j 
national currencies which are likely to form 1 


the euro, and then weighting these together 
to assess the putative value of the euro it- 
self. 

The answer derived from these calcula- 
tions is that the euro is not at present over- 
valued against the dollar or sterling, and 
is around 4-6 per cent undervalued against 
the yen. Thus, there seem to be no grounds 
for expecting the euro to rink in the mar- 
kets on a long-term basis. But of course, 
the euro could be driven away from these 
fair-value estimates according to the be- 
haviour of real long-term interest rates. 

Al present, the yield in the US is 3.7 per 
cent while that on the core euro is 4 per 
cent (These figures are derived by tanng 
today’s nominal bond yields, and sub- 
tracting the inflation forecast for 12 Tnrmrhs 
ahead, using the GDP deflator as the rel- 
evant inflation measure). Since the real 
bond yield on the core euro. is very dose 
to that on the US dollar at die moment, 
there is no particular reason from this 
source Cither for the euro to trade any great 
distance away from its funda- 
mental value. 

■ Of course, when EMU is 
launched in 1999, the relative real 
interest, rates in the US and the , 

EMU bloc may have changed, in' 

'which case the implied value of 
the euro may also change-over the 
next two years. The likelihood is 

that the European econo my will 
be in a cyclical upswing between 
now and 1999, while the US 
economy may embark on a cycli- 
cal downswing in the latter part 


of that period. This would tend to be a fac- 
tor increasing real bond yields in Europe 
relative to those in the US, which would 
tend in turn to push the euro up against the 
US dollar. 


the opposite effect. Under the likely pro- 
visions of the pact, budget deficits in the 
EMU countries are likely to need to fell 
.. to around 0-1 per cent of GDP over the 
medium-term, compared to a probable out- 
turn of around 3.4 per cent for the budget 
deficit in core EMU next year. As a broad 
rule of thumb, it may therefore be neces- 
sary -to reduce the core EMU budget 
deficit 6 y about 3 per cent of GDP over 
(say) 5 years, some of which would be ac- 
complished by the upswing in the economic 
cycle. . 

The conclusion from this is that the 
stance of budgetary policy in ..core EMU 


Fundamental valuation of the euro 1 


would tighten by only around 0-5 per cent 
of GDP per annum at most, even if th***“ 
qiiiiy. mp.n K of the Stability fad are adhered 
to. This may be a little larger than the Eto- 
ly tightening in budgetary policy m the us, . 

but the difference would not be very large 
- especially if the US President and Con- 
gress could agree to a balanced bud get eg*. 

]ertive by 2002 , which is the cutrendy statttl ' 

intention. . _ 

Consequently, I am not veiy mcnned at 
present to place much weight on thdar-. 
gurnent that a sharp tightening ilHjteiei- 
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nnri thereby depress' Ai^yahieof the enro. • 
Finally, we deed to conader-dte beosy-i 
lour of underlying risk premia when as^ t 
session where the euro might nude relative^ 
to its fundamental fair value. 'One of tbe-i 
factors which has tended bistoiically.tQ nfcfcj 
duce the spot price of the US dollar is that,, 
the combination of a large current account * 
' deficit m the US, along wilh aT 
more recent derirfe'On the parts 
of US asset holders to diversify 
their portfolios overseas, has 1 
produced a big defidtoa the US' , 
basic balance of payments. Asa 

result of this, there has usually 

been a risk premium required to 

hold dollar assets - ie investors 
have needed to expect an e x ces s 
total retranfram holding US dol- 
lar assets, compared to holding 
European assets, to dear the 
market. On average in recent 


years, this risk premium on the dollar seems 
to have averaged about 3-4 per cent against 
European currencies. 

_ There is no good reason to expect this 
situation to change once the euro has come 
into existence. The US balance of payment 
deficit shows no real sign of improving, 
either on the current account or capital ac- 
count side, and meanwhile the current ac- 
count balance for core EMU members 
remains healthy at a surplus of just under 
1 per cent of GDP. Based on these figures, 
there seems little reason to expect the dol- 
lar risk premium to decline from present 
1 .levels, once EMU has taken place. 

O f course, it is possible that a new risk 
premium may develop on the euro to 
reflect the fact that the European central 
..bank (ECB) will not have the same degree 
• of monetary credibility as the Bundesbank 
'has built up. But remember that we are talk- 
ing here not simply about the Bundesbank, 
but about the combined monetary credi- 
bility of all the national central tanks which 
will comprise the future euro, including po- 
. ten dally some of the southern European 
states if these are expected to get in to the 
single currency eventually . 

It is not obvious why the future ECB 
should have less monetary credibility than 
the overall average of all the national Eu- 
ropean central banks in the past. In fact, 
the opposite may be the case. 

So while the French may fervently hope 
that the euro becomes a weak currency, it 
is not clear that it will he easy to bring this 
about. 




Finances ‘mess’ to drive up tax Industr y w tfcaLs sta y low 
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Diane Coyle 
and Tom Stevenson 

A senior government adviser 
has warned that the public 
finances are in such as mess that 
taxes are likely to go up 
whichever party wins the gen- 
eral election. 

That gloomy assessment 
comes despite expectations that 
the Government will receive a 
pre-Christinas boost to its elec- 
^ral chances from a raft of 
^Tvourable economic news this 
week. 

Figures due in the next few 
days could show the number of 
unemployment benefit 
claimants dropping below 2 
million for the first time in 
nearly six years, along with firm 
■; growth in high street spending 
'■ and further signs of improve- 
v* rnent m the bousing market 
' The Government is also 


. likely to get a pat on the back 
for its policies from the Or- 
ganisation for Economic Co-op- 
eration and Development in ns 
half-year economic outlook at 
the end of the week, although 
the report is expected to sound 
a note of caution about the dan- 
gers of over-heating. 

The one cloud win be to- 
morrow’s figures for govern- 
ment borrowing last month, 
with a prominent City.econo- 
mist wanting in a new paper to- 
day that taxes will have to rise 
next year whoever wins the 
election. 

Bill Martin, an adviser to the 
Heasmy Select Committee at 
the Howe of Commons and an 
economist at investment bank 
UBS, wains that the public fi- 
nances are in such a mess that 
taxes are likely , to go up what- 
ever tbe outcome of the eledion. 

He calculates that the un- 


derlying gap between public 

ywirtin g ai tf lat newynas- that 

is, adjusting for the stage of the 
business cycle - is so high that 
the next government will lace an 
. unpalatable choice if it is to 
avoid a damaging level of in- 
terest rates and exchange rate. 
There wiD have to be further ex- 
penditure cuts or tax increases. 

Mr Martin says the Trea- 
sury’s forecasts that the public 
sector borrowing requirement 
(PSBR)is on a downward path 
make rosy assumptions about 
both the growth in tax rev- 
enues and expenditure control. 
He notes that the Treasury is 
assuming the trend decline' in 
VAT receipts relative to the sire 
of consumer spending will come 
to an end- 

The Chancellor, Kenneth 
Qaike, also insists that his suc- 
cess in delivering tight spend- 
ing control since 1993 means the 


BT boosts advertising 
to fend off competition 


4 

& 


Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 

British Telecom is to boost its 
advertising spending from the 
new year by up to two-thirds in 
the phone giant's biggest ever 
marketing campaign. The 
growth comes as BT faces its 
most serious competitive threat 
yet from the rapidly consoli- 
dating cable industry. 

Though BT has always de- 
clined to release specific figures 
for its advertising btidget, it is 
thought that next year’s cam- 
. .. paigns could raise spending to 
as much as £200m> It comes on 
„ top of a dramatically increased 
marketing effort so far this 
■' year which Sir Peter Bonfield, 
chief executive, recently stated 
had already doubled the 1996 
advertising budget to a figure 
believed to be about £l 20 m. 

Most of the cash will $0 on 
(he company's most ambitious 
television advertising campaign 
to dale, with as many as 80 sep- 
arate commercials planned to 
start from the new year. It has 
emerged that some of the ad- 
verts feature former stars of the 

. BBC soap opera EestErulers. 
^ The campaign will also bring a 
■ forth tr boast in revenues for 
■I BTs main outside advertising 
agency, Abbott Mead Vickers. 
| Many of the adverts will Mt 
Lthe screens as BTs rival. Cable 

Wireless, completes the 
■merger of its British wbsidiaiy, 
r Mercury, with the UK opera- 
tions or three cable cotnpa- 
Vnics, Nyncx CableComms, Bell 
r ' Cablemedia and Videotron. 

The £5bn deal has been given 




Good to talk: Bob Hoskins featured in a recent campaign 

the blessing of Don Crufck- gether as a single alternative to 
shank, the telecommunications BT for telephone services, 
regulator, partly because it is There are signs that BTs 
akb Kkely to see much closer at- “Good to talk^ strategy has 
tendon paid on advertising and begun to pay dividends. Tue turn 
marketing. Cable operators is to offset an anticipated de- 
have been widely accused of dine in BTs market share with 
lacklustre advertising, including substantial increases in tele- 
the disastrous £l 2 m campaign phone usage by customers, 
earlier this year, devised bythe Overthe past 18 months BTres- 
J ’Whiter Thompson agency and xkntial customer have spent an 
featuring comedienne Dawn average extra 77 seconds a day 
French, which attempted to on the phone, taking total daily 
market separate companies to- usage to over nme minutes. 


begun to pay divideudsL The aim 
is to offset an anticipated de- 
cline in BTs market share with 
substantial increases in tele- 
phone usage by customers. 
Over the past 18 months BT res- 
idential customeis have spent an 
average extra 77 seconds a day 
on the phone, taking total daily 
usage to over nine minutes. 


Telewest in youth channel link 


Mathew Horsntan 

!*■ Telewcsl, the UKs second- 

P largest cable operator, is poised 

to take a stake in Rapture, tiie 
'l, vouih cable channel in wtneh 
jn 'Lord Holiick's United News & 
Media has a large bolding. 

4 The move is expected to lead 
a I 10 a carriage contra 61 for Rap- 
/fiturc on ’ftlewest’s extensive 
Wm/t cable franchises, and would 
Wf r mark the first tiro * Tdewesi has 
^ , * invested on its own in a national 
,*■ channel , . . . 

4 i Rapture, which is anneaat 
£ 1 12 -to 20 -year-olds, is the brain- 


child of Kudos Productions, 
the independent production 
company, and Rocketscience, 
the media buyers. It had in- 
tended to launch in November, 
but had been unable to secure 
carriage on Britain’s crowded 
cable networks. „ 

The channel has received 

promises of between £1.5 in and 

r>m from United to help fund 
development costs, but the pay- 
ment remains dependent on 
Rapture securing .carnage 
agreements. 

United sources confinnefl 
that talks are raking place with 


the channel’s creators and ne- 
gotiators from Tfelewest, with a 
deal possible just after Christ- 
mas, united is keen to retain ns 
holding - believed to be about 
30 per cent -and has asked the 
channe l's creators to sell some 
of their own shares tolfelewesL 
■Media analysts view the move 
as jt further sign of Tfelewest’s 
commitment to develop cable 
programming in the UK. It is 
alsoitalring a lead in the nego- 
tiations between cable campa- 
oiesTmd Hollywood studios to 
secure pay-per-view movie 
rights for a digital cable service. 


Government can meet its cur- 
rent targets. However, Mr Mar- 
tin points out that keeping the 
lid on spending growth Is easy 
when tbe economy is recover- 
ing, as it has been since 1993, 
but will become much harder 
when it next turns down. 

The damage done by excess 
government borrowing in terms 
of putting upward pressure on 
interest rates wi 11 be com- 
pounded if die private sector be- 
gins to save less. Higher house 
prices, making people feel 
wealthier, tend to reduce the 
savings rate. 

City economists expect that 
November's PSBR wm show a 
shortfall of about £2.7bn, fol- 
lowing the surprisingly big 
monthly surplus of £4.4bn m Oc- 
tober. . 

■Worries about the PSBR con- 
trast with news on both the 
housing market and high street 

Finance 
chief quits 
Midshires 
suddenly 

HIc QwM 

Stephen Bright, the finance di- 
rector at Birmingham Mid- 
shires, who took over the post 
in December 1995 after the sud- 
den departure of his predeces- 
sor, has also qnir the post at 

short notice. Mr Bright, who was 
also development director at the 
building society, is not believed 
to have left to take up another 
post 

Bnt a Birmingham Midshires 
spokesman said the former fi- 
nance chief would continue to 
act for the society in a consul- 
tative role. The sudden depar- 
ture of Mr Bright brings to an 
end an 11 -year career with 
Birmingham Midshires. 

It follows an equally rapid exit 
by his predecessor, Barry 
Cameron SxnaQ, who left after 
just a few months with a 
£180,000 pay-off; taking his pay 
for 1995 to £285,000, plus a 
£ 10,000 pension contribution. 

Mr Cameron Small was 
found dead In a fume-filled 
car in May this year, near his 
home in Famham, Surrey. 

The coroners’ officer in 
Guildford said tbe dead roan’s 

widow bad made a statement 

saying that her husband's de- 
parture followed personality 
clashes between her husband 
and Mi ds hires' high-profile 
chief executive, Michael Jack- 
sou. But this was dm being treat- 
ed as the cause of his death. 

Birmingham Midshires, the 
UK’s lOth-largest society, is re- 
garded as one of the more ag- 
gressive in its sector. It has been 

stalking a smaller Midlands 
rival. West Bromwich, and is 
known to favour a takeover by 
a bigger financial institution. 

Thesodety is well known for 
its high standards of service to 
customers. It has recently at- 
tracted criticism for not only 
raising its mortgage interest 
rates, as many other lenders 
have done, but also cutting sav- 
! m gQ rates at a time when oth- 

1 ers have been pushing them up. 

Mr Bright, aged 47, is a char- 
tered accountant who joined the 

society in 1985. He was ap- 
pointed finance director in 1990 
and fitter took on the addition- 
al responsibility of develop- 
ment 


spending expected this week 
The latest research from Rob 
Thomas, a housing analyst at 
Swiss investment bank UBS, 
forecasts a 10 per cent rise in 
1997 followed by a further 10 
per cent gain in 1998. It wall be 
the first sustained period of 
bouse price inflation since the 
market crashed in 1989. 

London and the South-east 
are expected to see even higher 
price rises, reaching lip to 15 per 
cent before tailing off in 1998. 
Growth in Scotland, Wales and 
the north of England is expected 
to average between 6 and 8 per 
ceDt next year. 
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Pity settlements in manufac- 
turing are continuing to decline, 
providing fresh evidence that 
wage inflation is at least under 
control despite rising prices in 
tbe high street and housing 
market 

The Confederation of British 
Industry’s latest pay databank, 
published today, shows that 
settlements in manufacturing 
averaged 23 per cent for the 
three months to the end of Oc- 
tober -weD below the headline 
rate of inflation. The figure 
compares with 33 per cent for 
the previous three months and 
3.6 per cent in the same period 


a year ago. Tbe figures will come 
as a welcome fillip for the 
Chancellor, Kenneth Qaike, as 
he seeks to fend off pressure for 
a further increase in interest 
rates to choke off rising infla- 
tion in tbe run-up to the elec- 
tion. 

More than a third of firms 
said that the main constraint on 
the size of pay awards was their 
inability to increase prices while 
one in four said low profits were 
affecting settlements. 

The GBI also reported that 
pay awards in service industries 
had remained stable since the 
start of theyear. They averaged 
3.5 per cent in the three months 
to the end of October com p ared 


with 3.6 per cent in the previ- 
ous quarter. 

Separately, Peter Hain, 
Labour’s spokesman on em- 
ployment, issued a fresh jobs 
warning, claiming that more 
than 150,000 workers faced the 
axe in the new year. He said the 
job losses covered every sector 
of the economy from construc- 
tion and financial services to 
manufacturing industry and re- 
tailers. The list had been com- 
piled from announcements and 
government documents. 

“Redundancies continue to 
be announced in all areas. Tbe 
UK is losing skilled, permanent 
jobs and new work is part-time 
and often badly-paid. 
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The solution to 
one of the world's 
biggest killers has 
come from an 
absurdly simple . 
source - the sari. 
Peter Coles reports 

F or developing countries, the 
problem with diseases is rarely 
that of identifying them. It’s 
not even discovering a cure. 
It’s finding the money to pay 
for that cure, and to make the changes in 
infrastructure that will prevent the disease 
maintaining an epidemic, or endemic, 
status: 

Cholera is a case in point In Britain, this 
once-feared disease is now almost 
unknown, banished by the separation of 
sewage and supply lines after its cause - 
polluted water - was identified in Victo- 
rian times. But that required a huge 
investment in our sewerage system. In 
countries such as Bangladesh and parts of 
South America, the disease remains an 
ever-present danger. 

There, the idea of vaccination is uneco- 
nomic. The present vaccine has. in any 
case, only a 50 to 60 per cent effectiveness 
in reducing clinical illness for a maximum 
of six months, and primarily in the first two 
months after vaccination. It has also been 
shown to be of no benefit in controlling 
the spread of disease. 

Instead, it needs a bit of lateral think- 
ing to find a solution. Amazingly, it seems 
that a team of scientists, led by Rita Col- 
wen from the University of Maryland, in 
the United States, and the International 
Centre for Diarrhoeal Disease Research 
in Dhaka, Bangladesh, has achieved the 
ultimate: a cost-free method of prevent- 
ing the disease. The answer, clothing - 
saris, to be precise. Anyone who wears a 
sari, or knows someone who does, has the 
required technology to provide water that 
is virtually guaranteed not to lead to 
cholera, at any time. 

The route to their solution requires an 
understanding of the microorganism and 
processes that leads to cholera. The bac- 
teria that cause it - known as vibrios - are 
drunk along with contaminated water. 
Once in the gut, they release a toxin which 
causes severe diarrhoea and vomiting. 
This leads to the sufferer becoming 
severely dehydrated and, in many cases, 
it causes death. 

Professor Colwell and her colleagues 
made a study of the biology of the bac- 
terium. They found that the bacteria nor- 
mally live in the gut of tiny plankton-like 


theoretically ... 
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Filter tip: tests in Bangladesh show that forcing water through sari material will dramatically reduce cholera levels 


organisms known as copepods. Each cope- 
pod carries thousands of cholera bacteria; 
drinking only a handful of these, carried 
in diny water, could cause the disease. And 
that happens with regularity. Plankton 
blooms occur in spring and autumn in 
Bangladesh, and each bloom is invariably 
followed by an outbreak of cholera. 

Sterilising the water by boiling seems an 
obvious preventative measure - out it fails 
the economic tesL Wood for fuel is too 
scarce in Bangladesh. 

The scientists therefore turned their 
thinking around. Rather than killing the 
copepods and bacteria once they are in the 
water that the person intends to drink, why 
aot find a way to remove them before 
drinking? Testis of water samples from 
Bangladesh showed that filtering out the 
copepods would remove the bacteria. 

In fact, they discovered that filtering 
water through four layers of sari material 


reduced the number of cholera vibrios by 
more than 99 per cent - dramatically 
reducing the chances of consuming a dose 
large enough to cause cholera. Four lay- 
ers of cloth turned out to be the optimum 
number more led to dogging of the filter 
but no improvement in efficiency. “This 
method should save many lives,"’ says 
Professor ColwelL This is especially true 
after the plankton blooms, when the risk 
of an epidemic is highest. 

Sari material is just as good as - or bet- 
ter than - other materials for filtration. 
This was important, say the team, as it can 
be found in every household in 
Bangladesh. “This means that it is afford- 
able even to the poorest of the poor." 

But won't the sari material become con- 
taminated? A gain, the economic argu- 
ment is DO problem. Decon taminating the 
material is free: two hours in direct sun- 
light (a commodity not in short supply in 


Hie missing Erik between cave drawing and 
modem writing may have been made with 
some 10,000-year-old stone carvings from 
Syria, the New Scientist reported. 

The stones, taken from the left bank of 
the river Euphrates, cany ancient pic- 
tograms. Danielle Stordeur of the Institute 
of Oriental Prehistory near Nimes said the 
pictograms were an intermediate form of 
communication - more advanced than 
stone-age cave drawings but not as 
advanced as real writing. 

The fiat, aval rocks depict, among other 
things, an insect connected to something 
that looks like an owl, a snake, arrows and 
zigzags- Stordeur said her group would have 
to find more carvings to decipher the 
meaning, The area is due to be flooded next 
year when die Tichrine dam is buOL 

A German priest has given scientists a bet- 
ter chance of discovering how Saturn got 
its rings, when an international space probe 
starts its seven-year voyage to the planet 


next year. East .German books, rescued •. 
from the soap heap by Martin Wsskbt^u. 
Lutheran pastor, have provided the recipe 
Tor a ceramic material essential to a spec- 
trometer for the Nasa Cassini probe. 
Modern ceramics, designed to expand and. 
contract as little as passible,- would split 
ajan when bonded to glass if the rates of 
expansion are not similar, whereas older 
materials such as ma gnesium silicate arc- 
much more similar. 

Forget the Freemasons, A new common!- 
cations system could tura-the handshake 
from a simple greeting to a sophisticated 
means of transferring information. 

The system under development at IBM's 
Almadcn Research Laboratory in San 
Jose, California is called a Personal Area 
Newark(PANi. It turns die human body 
into an extended transmitter, conducting a 
tiny modulating electric current so anybody 
wearing a PAN is able to pass, data to 
another PAN user just by shaking hands 

The FAN could also be used to help com- 
munication between electronic devices like 


acting as /a seonhy check; ecsuriugthat 
someone is authored to take money but 
of a cash dispenser: The proLotype trans- 
fers data al a speed of 300 bytes per «ecr' 
ond - slow by modem technology .standards. 
Butthe researchers daimed foturemodels 
would reach 12^00 bytesperseeand. • .■_?j 

Ganyrno^JupiierislaigestinOon, resem- 
7 bfes a“fiwn^ pfenetvrilh an active one cre( 
atirig a dear magnetic field; scientists 
icportedr Measurements made by . the 
Galileo spacecraft as ft - passed by 
Ganymede earlier tinsyear showed it emit- 
ted radiation that could realistically only 
come from a liquidmetal core like Earth’s 

Jupiter's moons have loog been seen as 
being more like Earth than the gffi giant 
they orbit. Many have large amounts, of , 
waier,same have gaseo u g a tmospheres and 
active volcanoes, Ganymede’s magnetic- 
• field is onfy about a tenth that of Earthfrut . 
that is much more plan Earth's ntaonhas, 
for example, or \taus OT ManL 
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25 Stick's a nuisance (4) 

26 Token, routine check 

( 10 ) 

27 Voluntary worker gets 
blank cheque (4,4) 

28 Rest sit down again (6) 

DOWN 

2 Sound out Northern 
heavyweight (5) 

3 Continue training hard 
after run (9) 

4 Urge Rex to join dub 

( 6 ) 

5 Guards Don sent on 
foolishly refuse to 
budge (5,4,6) 

6 Finished face up, on 

top (8) 

7 Died before Latin poet 

(5) 

8 Apple sauce? (9) 

14 Anger about one held 


ACROSS 13 

I Silly of boss concealing 

Greek letter (6) 15 

5 Crunch comes with 

entertainment losing 18 
money (8) 

9 No, it* rained, becoming 19 
excessive (10) 

10 New order about royal 21 

standard (4) 23 

II Clerical style? (8) 

12 Hears number one 

song (6) 


Few escape from ob- 
scure fever (4) 

Seen to it mixture is 
sweet (8) 

Spartan quarters in a 
slum building (8) 

Word coming from re- 
ceiver beforehand (4) 
Understand mass (6) 
Foundation of cure is a 
naturally occurring 
mineral (4,4) 


Anger about one held 
by die German soldier 

(?) 

Earwig girl’s found out- 
side a shed (9) 

Bearing off aristocratic 


lady (8 

A Britt 


.cu a Bnton ends up with 
European river duck 
( 6 ) 

22 Henry’s keenness gains 
a boundary (5) 

24 Wants easy listening (5) 



the tropics) is sufficient to kil] off the bac- 
teria trapped in the material. In the mon- 
soon seasons, cheap disinfectants can do 
the nick. 

Preliminary field trials will begin next 
year to ensure that villagers mil use the 
method correctly. This will be followed by 
a two-year study to compare the incidence 
of cholera between several villages using 
the new technique and those that do not. 
If, as expected, -it is a success, then the 
method will, be- publicised throughout 
Bangladesh. - ." 

It might seem surprising that such asim- 
pie, effective remedy has never been pro- 
duced by the techniques that have pro- 
duced so much other folk wisdom. Yet it 
is clear that an understanding of cholera's 
particular biology is required, along with 
some way of measuring the effectiveness 
of the filtration technique. And because 
it would not work during monsoon 


Photo&aph: Brian Harris 

(because the decontamination would often 
fall) it would be the sort ofexpeximent in 
folk wisdom which woold quickly fall into 
disrepute. 

Thus, although the procedure is a sim- 
ple one, it has taken many years of 
research to produce. Because the tmy.bac- 
teria are attached to the much larger 
plankton; they can be filtered out -but no 
one realised this until the Maryland team’s 
work. 

All the hard work should soon pay off. 
As Professor Colwell comments: “If this 
simple and direct approach can reduce the 
number of cholera cases - and especially 
death caused by cholera vibrio - then we 
will be very pleased to have made a con- 
tribution to the improvement of the 
health and welfare of our fellow human 
beings.” 

It’s just that it’s not often you can do 
this by using somebody's clothes. - 


'Tjvgies.TOBGve its nucleus. a&i put it 
j&R^ the cell from sheep A- ILet tfais 
rf rei^r _3TTri 7 mw for a while; When 
there's asmaO group .ofcelKprfftback 
ftrtri^heepTirs nterus:itwill grow into 
a,^M»rofdxe^>.A, . -7a 

Which animal femost 
\Jlthreatened by extermination? 

A This is a difficult question to answer. 

It’-s thought that there are about 10 
: nriffion. speaes alive today (although it 
coulcf be as many as 100 million -ive just 
havenT found them all yet). Recent esti- 
mates say that roughly 27,000, will' 
• become extinct every year - that's 74 a 
day "or three/an hour. Most of these are 
.^inkodwn to us and'mvisibte^to the 
V naked eye, but important even so. They 
are all equally threatened. 

- jhfc Why are there no insects-m the 
‘ latotthn? • : 


i-VJ I h fcV ;£4- 


marine environment - possibly 
because-there are very few flowering 
plants (which many insects feed on ) in 
theoceans. But this doesn't account for 
the absence of carnivorous insects in the 
oceansr These don't rely on flowering 
plants, so.their absence is a mystery. 

/VWhy do snails and slugs produce 
V|a slimy mucus and how dalhey 

do it! - ;* ' • i. - - rr 

J| Gastropod; mucus has the unique 
<r \ p r op erty of being visco-elastic - 


tibn K. how does a one- footed animal 
walk on glue? .By exerting different 
shear forces on the mucus withits foot 
tharoohusc Can chang&the properties 
of the stuff, dHowihg if to slide grace- 
frilfy over a rough surfoce one moment 
and then stick firmly to r a vertical 
smooth /surface the next The mucus 
pomes from several very large glands in 
th e foot which are Pedwitftpelk called 
goblet cells. The goblet cells manufac- 
ture thingseafied gjyco-proteins (sugar 
proteins) which are large spacious mil y 
ecules that absorb lots of water. Mucuh- 
is; actually about 95 per asnf water - 
with a few calcium, magrieamn and 
sodium iotfirSothe goblet ceQsproduce 
thesegfyep-proteins which absorb water 
fflKlswdLTb watch a mollusc in action 
let ft crawl. aver a sheer of glass and 
watch it from underneath. You 'll see it 
sliding dyer the mucus-in the centre of 
die foot while the edges of the foot rip- 
ple with muscles which propel it for- 
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quality! 


It WQS 

voted the 
‘Best Buy 9 
cordless m 
phone, m 

...and that was before 


Pogrog 

fc-fufl 2 -wc 
N. in tercom 
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Airlink 3 
& Base unit 


we reduced it by £10! 

A leading consumer magazine, (apparently we're not 
allowed to say which), judged the Binatone 
Airlink 8 the UK's 'Best Buy'. Thanks to their, 
experts thoroughly testing fhe.leadiog brands, your 

£ « simpler. • 

/as voted 'Best Buy' 
autifully designed and 
jl, user-friendly features - all for a 
our competitors speechless! 

But if you need a cordless phone with an answering 
machine facility - the Airiink 800 at £1 1 9.99 has a fully 
digital 14 minute recording time, (twice as long as most), it 
also has all the features and benefits of the Airlink 8. So if 
you want to get the best cordless ... 

*Be. 


Buy 
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